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THE PARLIAMENTARY WRIT OF 25 EDWARD I. 
The writ of summons, dated 26 January, 
25 Edward I. (1296/7), for a Parliament to meet 
at Salisbury, is invested with much interest from 
the fact that Francis Townsend, Windsor Herald, 
uoting, as it appears, John Vincent, raised a 
doubt as to the regularity of this writ. 

The manner in which this doubt originated is 
very clearly set forth, in his ‘ Historic Peerage,’ 
by William Courthope, Somerset, who gives with 
great fulness and perspicacity many details con- 
nected with the writ, and he adds critical remarks 
which indicate that he was much impressed by the 
doubt raised ; all of which may be found, as any 
one familiar with his valuable work knows under 
Fitz-John.” 

The essence of the objection which has been thus 
taken to this writ is that it is addressed to the 
temporality only, and ignores the whole body of 

ra spiritual, not a single bishop or abbot being 
included ; and dealing for the present with this 

int only, it is not a little strange that Courthope, 
in his very careful statement of the case, makes no 
allusion to the unusual circumstances of the 
ecclesiastical party at this particular time. 

These circumstances are well known. King 
Edward having returned from the campaign in 
Scotland, the sacking of Berwick and the capture 


of Baliol, and being under the necessity of con- 
tinuing the French war with two armies, a 
southern in Gascony and a northern in Flanders, 
found himeelf with an exhausted treasury, and 
demanded a fifth from the clergy. 

This demand was, in view at once of the gravity 
of the king’s necessities and of the enormous and 
rapidly increasing wealth of the Church, a moderate 
demand. But the Primate Winchelsey and the 
Pope Boniface VIII. regarded the position of the 
king as a favourable oneto promulgate the monstrous 
claim that Church property should pay no taxes to 
the king, but to the Pope alone, 

To this end Winchelsey produced the celebrated 
Bull by Boniface, known as “ Clericis Laicos,” for- 
bidding the clergy to grant to laymen any part of 
the revenue of their benefices without the permis- 
sion of the Holy See. In Convocation this 
attitude was supported with the dictum that 
obedience was due to their spiritual lord and to 
their temporal, but most to the spiritual : to which 
latter they ingenuously offered to submit the point 
at issue. 

King Edward, thas involved both at home and 
abroad in the greatest difficulties, rose at this 
crisis to the height of his magnificent career. He 
proceeded to outlaw the whole clergy, saying, in 
effect, that if they would not obey the law they 
should take no benefit of the law. The Chief 
Justice, at Westminster, publicly announced in the 
plainest terms the position taken by the king. 

All this happened at the end of 1296 and the 
beginning of 1297, the date of this writ of sum- 
mons. If the king proposed to call a Parliament 
it is in the highest degree probable that the inten- 
tion was to take counsel with the temporality 
concerning this Bull and the obduracy of the 
clergy. Their obduracy was, however, of no long 
standing, as the clergy soon fell away from Win- 
chelsey to make their peace with the king and 
resume their allegiance. Many had thus been in- 
lawed before the end of the summer, which may 
explain the facts noticed by Courthope, that various 
clerics were summoned later in the year. 

The precise nature of the meeting at Salisbury 
has also been questioned, and it has been doubted 
whether this was a Parliament at all, inde- 
pendently of the validity of the writ of summons 
to it. Courthope quotes authorities for the date of 
assembly as Sunday, the feast of St. Matthew the 
Apostle, which he expands as 21 September, 
25 Edw. I., 1297, and in a foot-note remarks 
that 21 September that year fell on a Saturday. 
This discrepancy might have suggested an error, 
even if the unusually long notice of nearly 
eight months had raised no surprise. The source 
of the confusion, however, presents no great 
difficulty. 

The writ doubtless summoned the Parliament 
to meet on the feast of St. Matthias (not Mat- 
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thew) the Apostle, viz, 24 Fe , 1296/7, 
which was a y that . The Parliament 
duly met on that date, and though little is 
known of its deliberations, the Earls of Norfolk 
and Hereford then refused to lead the campaign 
in Gascony, on the ground that the king was 
not going thither in person ; and it was on this 
occasion that the ~ punning allusion to 
Bigot’s name occu King Edward himself 
was still at Salisbury on 7 March, when the 
Archbishop Winchelsey had audience there to 
discuss the situation, and on this occasion, it 
seems, a modus vivendi was arranged. 

facts 

arliament 


Reasonable consideration of these 
leads to the opinion that there was a 
at Salisbury in response to the writ of summons 
in question; that those who were omitted from 
the summons were outlaws, and had conse- 

ently no right to receive writs; that this 

arliament discussed the Bull and the general 
situation; that King Edward, having taken 
counsel and heard the views of the lords tem- 
poral, subsequently came to an informal under- 
standing, for the existence of which there is 

evidence, with the prime mover in the 

matter, Archbishop Winchelsey; and that the 
su Parliament at Salisbury of 21 Septem- 
ber, 1297, at which date the king was in 
Flanders, is a myth arising from a mistake very 
easily to be made. 

The great probability that this writ produced 
a Parliament has an important bearing on the 
regularity of the writ itself; especially so since 
those were present who would have been glad to 
take exception to the legality of the summons 
if they could have done so; and, duly regarded 
in all its bearings and its peculiar circumstances, 
the validity of this writ of 26 January, 25 Edw. L, 
notwithstanding the opinions of the eminent autho- 
rities named, seems to be more easily defended 
than Hamittow 


THE TIMES, 9 NOVEMBER, 1796. 

The facsimile reprint of the Times of the above 
date is in many respects exceedingly interesting. 
It is of the 3,736th number, and it appeared simul- 
taneously with the 30,043rd number. A greater 
contrast between the four-page sheet of 1796 and 
the sixteen-page issue of 1896 it would be impos- 
sible to instance. Of course the great interest of 
the issue of 9 November, 1796, lies in the 
announcement of Washington’s resignation of the 
Presidency of the United States—a piece of 
information which then occupied seven weeks in 
transmission, whereas now news travels the same 
distance in about seven minutes. The intimation 
that ‘‘ Mr. Fox will dine at Guildhall as well as 
Mr. Pitt”; that Mr. Kemble and Mrs. Siddons 


at D Lane, and also the extracts from the 
Amé des Lois and the “Rédacteur in reference to a 
French invasion of England, are all very interest- 
ing; but to readers of to-day the advertisements 
will offer the greatest amount of attraction. George 
Washington, Pitt, and Fox are not nearly so much 
part and parcel of the old world as lotteries and 
patent cures for king’s evil. 
The advertisements number sixty-five, and the 
most remarkable one of all heads the first column. 
In large type we have the announcement of an 
“extraordinary large reptile” which may be 
inspected “with the greatest pleasure” at 422, 
Oxford Street. The bite of this “largest and 
most beautiful rattlesnake ” ever imported into 
this country “‘is attended with immediate dis- 
solution,” but the owner of this pleasant companion 
does not offer practical demonstrations of its power. 
There are four lo advertisements, the special 
claims of each of which are urged with all the flowery 
oe of the quack and the cheap-jack. Patent 
medicine advertisements take a very important 
lace in the paper, and the income from these must 
we been considerable. They range from Dr. 
James's analeptic pill to nostrums for scald heads, 
and wind up with Dr. Solander’s “ Sanative Eng- 
lish Tea,” for “‘ nervous, bilious, consumptive, and 
relaxed constitutions,” in packets at 2s. 9d., and in 
canisters at 10s. 6d. each, The fact that it was in 
use “ by several most noble and elevated of the 
nobility” was to be taken as an indisputable proof 
of its efficacy, but a few abridged testimonials from 
smaller fry, such as a corn-chandler, an apothecary, 
&c., are given. Mr. Moberly Bell’s face would be 
an interesting study if some of these advertisements 
— now brought to him for insertion in the 
mes, 

From a literary point of view, the most interest- 
ing advertisement in the paper relates to “‘ An 
Asylum of Genius (where complete justice will be 
done to Literary works, and money occasionally 
advanced to the authors themselves, to advertise 
them),” which was just o at 137, Fleet Street. 
Here we have one of the earliest appeals to the 
vanity of the amateur scribbler. Among the pub- 
lications of this philanthropic institution were ‘A 
Cat o’ Nine Tails,’ by the Nine Muses, at the low 

rice of fourpence, and ‘A Guide Spiritual and 

‘emporal,’ which contained “a variety of matter 
that comes home to men’s hearts,” onl which may 
have been had for one shilling. 

Auctioneers’ advertisements, for which the news- 
papers of the day keenly competed, occupy nearly 
the whole of one page, Messrs. Skinner, Dyke & 
Skinner holding most of their sales at Garraway’s 
Coffee House, the great mart of the day, their 
offices being in Aldersgate Street, whilst Mr. 
Christie’s sales were chiefly conducted at his great 
room in Pall Mall, No. 125, adjoining the house in 
which Gai set up his studio when he 


were playing the leading réles in ‘ Richard III.’ 
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arrived in London from Bath in 1774. The ad- 
vertisements of Skinner, Dyke & Skinner, and 
James Christie are for the most part of country 
estates, of little general interest now ; but at this 
period both firms were about equally well known 
as auctioneers of pictures and objects of art. 
But quite the most interesting reflection which 
will be forced upon one in connexion with this 
facsimile is the exceedingly easy duties of the 
editor of a daily newspaper in 1796 as compared 
with those a century later. A pair of scissors, a pot 
of paste and one of beer were apparently the chief 
weapons of the editor of 1796, supplemented by an 
occasional paragraph or two written all out of his 
own head. In this particular issue of the Times 
there are fifty-two lines of the editor's own com- 
ition—the sum total of its original matter. 
here were in 1796 no early newspaper trains to 
catch, no leader-writers to supervise, no sporting 
intelligence to overlook, no slaving from 8 P.M. 
until 4.4.a. What a Golden Age for editors of 
daily newspapers ! W. Rozerts. 
Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham Common, 


BRITISH. 

I am writing about Everard Digby, the author 
of ‘De Arte Natandi,’ the first book published in 
England on swimming in the year 1587, and I 
wanted to say (of course with pride) that he was 
an Englishman pure and simple, and not a 
Britisher, That is, he lived before the union of 
England and Scotland, when James I. came to the 
throne. At least that is my notion of a Britisher.* 

I have a bad habit now of looking out for the 
accepted (or rather dictionary) meaning of words 
to see if I am right—a bad habit, because, as 
will be seen by the following observations, it 
almost invariably leads one into endless 
that take uptime. So let us see what the authori- 
ties say about British, and, as I have a bad memory 
for dates, what was the date of this so-called union. 

Ah! Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of Dates’ is sure to 

ive me both under “ British.” No. All sorts of 

itish institutions and British Museum. Under 

“ Britain” we are told the kingdom merged into 
that of England 874; but that is a British or 
Britain that I am not concerning myself with 
now. Under “England” we get the date of 
James VI.’s accession to the English throne, 1603 ; 
but no explanation of British, Most of the 
institutions called British are not British at all, 
but purely English, unless the fact of Scotsmen 
coming to England, remaining permanently there, 
and joining these institutions makes them British. 

Ah! I see it is the lish dictionary I must 
go to ; but it is Sunday, I have very few. Let 


* Though written some months = note may be 
taken in some sort as a reply to entitled ‘Great 
Britain or England’ (8 8, x. 455). 


us try the largest first. Oassell’s ‘ Encyclopsdic’ 
oye, “British, of or pertaining to Britain.” 

ell, that is no use, because we have no definition 
of Britain, which, like British, is the point ; 
re Haydn told us Britain was merged into 


Well, now Ogilvie’s ‘ Imperial Dictionary,’ 1882. 
It simply copies Cassell’s, or vice versd. Now then, 
Nuttall (an edition of about 1880): ‘* British, 
pertaining to Britain, or Great Britain, or its 
inhabitants”; but in another edition, 1893, the 
Rev. James Wood, the editor, seems to have had 
his suspicions, for he has left out the words 
‘* Britain or,” unless this was simply done without 
reflection, to make it shorter. 

So that an Irishman, a Frenchman, a German, 
or Chinese, if he is ‘an inhabitant,” is a Britisher, 
which of course cannot be, for a man born in 
England must be an Englisher, one born in 
Wales a Welsher, &c. 

Let us try Percy Smith’s most useful ‘ Gl 
of Terms and Phrases,’ 1889. No. Like Nut 
it gives “British gum,” and “ British seas,” and 
** British ship,” “‘ one owned by a British subject,” 
but no definition. 

Well, Dr. Brewer's ‘ Phrase and Fable’ hardly 
ever fails one. He gives some interesting informa- 
tion about the British lion, but not what I want, 
though under “Britain” we get near it, for he 
- Great Britain consists of Britannia prima 
(England), Britannia secunda (Wales), and North 
Britain (Scotland). The natives of these countries, 
I apprehend, are all Britishers when they act 
in concert; but I want a book that tells me 
exactly. One more chance: Wharton’s ‘ Law 
Lexicon.’ No, It defines “ bridge,” and “ brief,” 
and “ British Columbia,” but plain ‘‘ British” you 
are supposed to know. 

Having exhausted my books, it is clear that I 
must wait until I can go to a library. In the mean 
time I may remark that I never use the w 
British if English will do. If I am abroad I 
call everything English—whether Scotch, Welsh, 
or Irish—if I am proud of it; but if bad I assign 
it to the country it belongs to if possible, or 
repudiate it as not English. Sometimes the result 
is curious, as in talking of one of the magnificent 
ships which you know are built in Scotland and 

say, from Glasgow. An Englishman abroad 
is proud of her, so, in reply to what country she 
belongs to, “la belle Havraise” is informed she is 
English. You cannot go into details, and say, 
Well, probably she is built in Scotland by Irishmen 
and much of the materials and inventions are from 
England. What would a Scotsman answer? Would 
he reply British (‘‘ Breeteesh”), or Anglais, or 
Ecossais ? 

At Marseilles there is a tradesman who has 
“British butcher” painted over his shop. This 
always puzzled me, even before I looked up this 
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question, because I thought a man must be either 
an Englishman or a Scotsman, unless spoken of 
collectively, such as in the navy or army, when, of 
course, English, Scotch, and Welsh are properly 
spoken of as British. He was, perhaps, acquainted 
with Scotch prejudices, and thought to catch 
Scots as well as English. 

The French do not take to the word “ British,”* 
probably because they have ‘‘ Anglais,” which 
formerly, I believe, included all English-speaking 
people ; but of late years Americans have travelled 
2 such numbers that it does not now include 

em. 

I have referred above to the ‘so-called union.” 
What kind of a union is it when each country has 
separate laws? For legal matters Scotland is as 
much a foreign country as France ; for you cannot 
serve an English process in Scotland or France 
without leave of a judge. It is much better than 
it was some years ago, when a Scotsman could 
come to England, run up large bills, return to 
Scotland, and flip his fingers at his creditors. It is 
the same with Ireland; and yet, though we never 
conquered Scotland, we always pretend we did 
Ireland. It is not much of a conquest of a country 
when it still keeps its own laws. Of course, the 
above instance is only supposition—“ make believe,” 
as the children say—no one would suspect either 
or Irishmen of doing such a dishonest 

ing. 

An English judgment solemnly pronounced by 
the most powerful lord we have is mere waste- 
paper in Scotland or Ireland, until it has gone 
through the required legal process to make it worth 
anything in those two countries respectively. 

The Union I have been referring to is that of 
the accession of James I.; but I need not say that 
this was only a union of the two crowns, the 
“real” (?) union was not until the Act of 5 Anne, 
c. 8, 1 May, 1707; the latter is as much a sham 
as the former, so far as the law is concerned. 

Probably one must not expect any explanation of 
& word from gazetteers—at all events, if you did 
you would not get it ; still it is worth while seeing 
what they have to say. 

I have the tenth edition, 1797, of R. Brooke’s 
‘General Gazetteer’; it does not give British at 
all, In a subsequent new edition, 1869, we 
are informed in the preface that the “ first edition 
was issued to British readers” in 1762. Under 
“* British America ” we are told that “this extensive 
territory will be found under ten heads, under the 
head of “British Empire.” Under that heading 


* Nor do the English; they use the word more 
acme J of late years, in consequence of a kind of 
yeotting threat from the Scotch—at least, so I have 
been informed. There was a long discussion in the 
Times some years ago, and the Scotch writers told us 
that if we did not use the term British they would leave 


nothing of the kind is to be found ;* but under 
“Great Britain” we are told it is divided into 
three parts—England, Scotland, and Wales. 

The ‘Gazetteer of the British Isles,’ edited by 
Jobn Bartholomew, Edin. (18937), gives no 
definition of British, Britain, nor British Isles. 

I need not search further, as they are all about 
the same ; but, lastly, let us see what an American 
says. Lippincott’s ‘Gazetteer of the World,’ 
Philadelphia, 1880, under “ British Empire,” refers 
to Great Britain, where it says: Great Britain or 
Britain is England, Wales, and Scotland, but the 
** British Isles are the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” This is not large enough, 
however ; it should have added the isles of Guernsey, 
Jersey, Alderney, and Sark, for incidentally I may 
say that the legislature found it necessary to 
define British Islands, and in all Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed after 31 Dec., 1889, those words mean 
the United Kingdom, the Channel Islands, and 
the Isle of Man (Stroud’s ‘ Judicial Dictionary,’ 
1890). It would thus appear that the editor of 
Nuttall was not right in leaving out “ Britain or. 

The whole thing seems to show that they none 
of them know much about, or at all events are not 
thoroughly certain about the matter. Let us 
suppose a man born in Ireland, or, better still, 
instead of supposing I will give an actual case, 
that of a valiant soldier who served his country 
faithfully for twenty years—John Leahy, taken 
from his own account in his ‘ Art of Swimming,” 
1875. He is a Corker, having been born in the 
county of Cork, where at the age of seventeen he 
enlisted in our army (“ our” neatly avoids English 
and British), and is brought to England, where he 
is forthwith attached to a Scotch regiment, 78th 
Highlanders, and for the rest of bis military career 
poses before the natives of India as a Scotsman 
(I presume in Scots dress). He comes back to 
England, where he remains, an Irishman still (7), 
though if he met any of those Indian natives they 
would, of course, look upon him as a Scotsman in 
England. In 1868 he joined the Eton College 
Rifle Corps, when we find, from his book above 
referred to, he had left off the Highland dress, 
as he is represented teaching the college boys 
swimming, in layman’s costume.t 


* I thought I must have made some mistake, so I 
referred to an experienced literary friend, who con~- 
firmed me, with the observation that ‘‘there was hardly 
a page of any of our books of reference that could be 
relied on.” I have thought this, but felt that people in 
glass houses must not throw stones, and prefer to let 
some one else say it. 

¢ I use the word “costume” in its ordinary sense 
here; it does not mean none, as it does at our swimming 
entertainments, where it means not a costume, but a 
tight-fitting body and double drawers, made according to 
the laws of the Amateur Swimming Association, I am 
quite ——— to find, in a few years’ time, that the word 
will be solely applied in this latter meaning. The ewim- 
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Although in the ‘' British army,” it would be 
unfair to call him British, because that word, as 
we have seen from all the authorities, and also as 
we know from our constitution, does not include 
the Irish, nor any others (if there are any) who 
contribute to keep up the empire. Why should 
his nationality be sunk? He served the empire 
with great bravery, frequently distinguishing him- 
self during his twenty-one years. Now if there 
is a word that includes British and Irish, it 
appears to me that Sergeant Leahy is entitled 
to be called by is. 

Has not a mistake been made by the Scotch in 
insisting that the word “ British” be used instead 
of “English”? England is the larger country, 
and the lesser should have merged in the greater. 

Tromas. 


(To be continued.) 


A Sxirtisn Wire Iron-snop By Huspanp. 
—A horrible story to this effect is quoted by the 
Lootch (Sunbeam) of 20 Nov. (2 Dec.) from the 
Vostotchnoe Obozrenie (Eastern Review), and Birje- 
viya Vedomosti (Bourse Intelligencer). A village 
blacksmith, Nicolas Temliakoff by name, feeling 
jealous of his spouse, made her a pair of well- 
fitting iron horseshoes, which in regular style he 
proceeded to nail to her feet, heedless of her fearful 
screams and prayers for mercy. The madman’s 
idea may have been that, if fond of running to 
assignations, she should not wear out shoe-leather 
at his expense. When the unhappy woman 
swooned under the extreme torture, he cheerfully 
revived her by pricking her neck and shoulders 
witha sharp knife, This is alleged to have occurred 
at Bolshe-Kosulski, in the Mariensky Circuit, near 
Tomsk, but one suspects mystification or great 
exaggeration, as the account concludes with the 
statement that, after being locked up for a couple 
of days by his fellow-villagers, this farrier of human 
beings was set at liberty. I only quote under 
reserve. The sa tale recalls Lustucru, in 
the old French print, hammering obstinate wives’ 
heads on an anvil: “Je te rendrai bonne” (see 
Champfleury, ‘Livres Populaires’). Perhaps the 
whole report may have originated in some coarse 
practical joke. Does any folk-lore exist to illus- 
trate shoeing a faithless wife? Wright, in his ‘ His- 
tory of Caricature,’ has an engraving, from an old 
carving, of a farrier shoeing a goose, which, if not 
merely a quaint conceit, may be in allusion to the 
old saw about the pity of seeing a goose go bare- 
foot? But this is foreign to our 


St, Petersburg. 


Tae Erymotocy or ‘*Gattor.”—I find that, 
in the newest French etymological dictionary, 


ming galas are now headed “Costume entertainment. 
Ladies specially invited.” 


by Hatzfeld, the only recorded guess about the 
etymology of F. galoper is the old one which con- 
nects the syllable -lop with the Gothic hlaupan, to 
run; but it is now said to be very doubtful. I 
cannot understand why this suggestion has not 
long since been abandoned as impossible, 

I have pointed out, in my ‘ Dictionary,’ that the 
M.E. form also a as as well as 
galopen. Bradley's Stratmann gives three references 
for walopen in Middle-English. I also point ont 
that the etymology of this form is from an O.F. 
=o not recorded, but an older form 
of ; and further, that this is derived 
from a Flemish form walopen, for which I give a 
quotation. 

This O.F. *waloper is nowhere recorded ; but 
there are traces of it, which Godefroy’s ‘ Old French 
Dictionary’ entirely ignores. The first is, that 
Roquefort, s.v. “ Galopin,” cites the forms watlopin 
and walopin, which he presumably saw somewhere, 
It is usual to derive the sb. galopin from the verb 
galoper ; but it is as well to note that Ducange 
connects it with Low Lat. galuppus. 

But I now wish to state more particularly that 
there is one trace of the initial w in Old French 
which cannot be doubted. In ‘ Le Jeu de Robin,’ 
by Adam de la Halle, printed by Bartsch and 
Horning in their book of selections from Old 
French, we find (col. 544, 1. 26) the line, “ Il vient 
chi les grans walos,” here he comes at full gallo 
Here walos is the plural of walop, just as galos 
the plural of galop; the phrase recurs with the 
spelling “les grans galos” at col. 288, 1. 13 of the 
same work. If we want to find the etymology of 
galoper we must start from the form wél-op-er, 

Watter W. Sxeat. 

Cambridge. 


‘* Dear xwows.”—In vols, iv. and y. the origin 
of ‘‘ Dear me” was discussed. Among the descend- 
ants of Scotch-Irish families settled in the United 
States one hears occasionally such an expression 
as, ‘I wouldn’t do it, dear knows.” This is ob- 
viously equivalent to “Scit Deus.” The phrase 

rhaps lingers yet in Ulster, possibly even in the 
owlands of Scotland. 


Portland, Oregon, 


Otney.—I was amused over an account told by 
a newspaper friend living in an interior town in 
New York State, occupying there an editorial 
chair, of his efforts to straighten out genealogical 
information touching this surname, A pale-faced 
New England spinster of uncertain age, one of the 
town’s teachers, bearing the name, implored my 
friend to insert a paragraph asking data regarding 
the antecedents of the distinguished French noble- 
man of her patronymic who first brought the sur- 
name to the shores of America several hundreds of 
years ago. This was duly inserted. Weeks went by, 


Ricnarp H, Tuornrox. 
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but no answer came to the query. At last a 
young farmer, in h but mysterious tones, 

an audience of the editor. Thinking the individual 
had called to square his year’s mm ew ion with 
several barrels of apples in lieu of the better-liked 
authorized paper currency printed at the expense of 
the people of the United States through the authori- 
ties at Washington, and being short of that kind of 
fruit at home, our editor unlatched his door and 
received the visitor with a broad, bland smile, 
denoting much hearty welcome. To his dis- 
appointment, no apples were offered, but he was 
requested to indite a reply to the “‘ fullish” query, 
and state that the spinster was “a dom fool,” that 
the signer was a Englishman, that his name was 
Olney, that the Olneys were as thick as blueberries 
in the English county where he came from, that 
he had no French blood in his veins ; moreover, 
he pronounced his name Owney, dropping the 
1 as quite unnecessary. Looking into the annals 
of the name on this continent, I find it peculiar 
only to the little State of Rhode Island, where it 
is common indeed, their records claiming descent 
from four persons who arrived in Boston Harbour 
in 1635, viz. Thomas Olney, shoemaker, aged 
thirty-five ; Marion Olney, aged thirty ; Thomas 


pom aged three ; and Epenetus Olney, aged one. | pa, 


history records this shoemaker to have had 
a gift for talking Anabaptist theories, to the disgust 
of the austere Puritans of the period, then seriously 
contemplating the hanging of certain troublesome 
Anabaptists and Quakers—nine meeting that fate 
on the green grounds of the Boston Common ; and to 
save his neck he moved into the wilderness in com- 
pany with the far-famed Rev. Roger Williams, 
also a great talker, and with him laid the foundation 
of the city of Providence, now the capital of Rhode 
Island. It is curious to note that the common 
accentuation of the name throughout that State is 
Owney. As there are several places in England 
called Olney, it would be interesting to know which 
one of them is locally pronounced Owney. 


word seems worthy 
of preservation in ‘N. & Q.’ According to the 
Standard and Diggers’ News, 

“* the lady bicyclists at Johannesburg were to have taken 
rt in the cycling carnival which is to take place at the 
d shortly; but it appears that the hubbies of the 
married ladies don't like the idea of their wives scrog- 
moggling in a procession, so the scheme has been dropped, 
and a decoration competition is to be substituted. e 
husbands, it is clear, were in their rights in objecting to 
scrogmoggling in a procession,” 

But what does “ scrogmoggling” mean? 

W. Rozerrs. 


Taz Ervmotocy or “ Yaw.”—The etymol 
of the verb to yaw, occurring in ‘ Hamlet,’ V. 
120, bas never yet been correctly given. That in 
my ‘ Dictionary’ (copied into the ‘Century Dic- 


tionary ’) is wrong, and indeed impossible. It is, 
however, Scandinavian, from the ‘oe. jaga; of. 
E. awe, from Icel. agi. The Dan. jage, Swed. jaga, 
G. and Du. jagen, all mean “to hunt”; but the 
Iocel. verb has the peculiar sense of to move to and 
fro, to be unsteady, to yaw. 

Water W. Sxzar. 


Mas. Sorpaia (1745-1786), Actress 
anv Voca.ist.—An entry in the London Chronicle, 
29 Dec., 1770 to 1 Jan., 1771, p. 2, thas briefly 
records the death of her father: “ A few days ago 
died at Windsor, Valentine Snow, Esq.; Serjeant 
Trumpeter to his Majesty, and father to Mrs. 
Baddeley, of Drury Lane Theatre.” 

Daniet 

** Gert” =Great.—This adjective is common 
in the neighbourhood of Wakefield, as, “Go on, 
thah gert soft thing!" Halliwell gives this form of 
the word as occurring in Devonshire. In Derbyshire 
one usually hears gret. 8. O. Appy. 


Butter anp Tennysoy.—lIt is always inter- 
esting to find similarities of expression in poetry, 
and to compare them, without for a moment as- 
suming that one poet has borrowed from another. 
Batler, in ‘ Hudibras,’ pt. ii. canto i. ll. 571-2, 


Where’er you tread, your foot shall set 
The primrose and the violet. 
Tennyson, in ‘ Maud,’ pt. i. xxii. § 7, has :— 
From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet, 
In violets blue as your eyes. 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


“Yzpe.”—*' It would be curious to know if 
the mistake really occurs in any other author's 
works,” observes Prof. Skeat, in his ‘ Student’s 
Pastime,’ with reference to this word as used by 
Spenser as an infinitive. Though not actually so 
used by Sackville, a little earlier, it is presupposed 
by him in the following passage :— 

Here entred we, and, yeding forth, anone 
An horrible lothly lake we might discerne, 
As blacke as pitche, that cleped is Auerne. 
* Induction’ (1563), st, 30. 

Yeding would have seemed, in distant ages, 
much like wasing for “* being.” F. H. 


SuaksPeare THE Book or Wispom.— 
The following is a verbal coincidence, not noticed 
by Bishop Wordsworth in ‘Shakespeare and the 
Bible.” “ Were y vexed with monstrous 

paritions ” (Wisdom, xvii. 15, an allusion to the 

ptians in darkness) :— 
That shapes thie monstrges apperit 
a ion, 
‘J IV. iii, 
R. M. 
21, Magdalen Terrace, St. Leonards-on-Sea 
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Qucries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Pensioner Hisetanp.—There is a 
tombstone in the cemetery of the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, to William Hiseland, pensioner, who lived 
to the age of one hundred and twelve years, 
“ having served upwards of the days of man,” and 
died in 1732. Faulkner, in his ‘History of 
Ohelsea,’ edition of 1829, vol. ii. p. 265, gives a 
fall account of him, stating that he signalized 
himself at the battle of Edgehill, was in the wars 
of Ireland under King William, served in Flanders 
under the Duke of Marlborough, and was allowed 
8 a by the Duke of Richmond and Sir 
Robert Walpole. He also mentions that (in 1829) 
Mr. Thomas Pallisher, of the Cross Keys Inn,” 
Gracechurch Street, had in his possession a half- 
length portrait of Hiseland, with the following 
writing in one corner of it :—‘* William Hiseland, 
the Pention* of Chelsea College, did sit, 1st August, 
1730, for this picture, who was then 110, and in 
perfect health.—George Alsop, pinx.” I endea- 
voured to ascertain what had become of this 

cture, and after some time was informed by 

essrs, Christie that it had been sold by them in 
1888 as part of the collection of W. R. Winch, 
deceased, late of North Mymms Park, Hatfield. 
The entry in their books is, “G. Alsop, 1730, 
William Hiseland, Chelsea Pensioner, 110, 
sold to Mr. Charles Davis, 147, New Bond Street.” 
I then went to Mr. Davis, but could obtain no 
further information as to the picture. As it has a 
special interest for the veteran pensioners of the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, I should feel indebted to 
any of your readers who can give me a clue to the 
present possessor of it. 

W. Ropryson, Major-General. 

Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 

Everts; any reader tell me 
where Everle or Gysburne is? The manor of 
Everle is mentioned in an agreement dated 1260, 
in connexion with William de Brinistun, Robert 


de Spaunton, and John de a 
A. T. Spanrtox, 
Hanley, Staffordshire. 


Warersory Famity.—Will you kindly inform 
me whether there are now in England any of the 
name of Waterbury ; and if anything is known of 
the history of the family? John Waterbury, the 
pioneer of the family in America, came out pre- 
viously to 1646. He was a landholder in Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, at that date, but had before 
that resided in other parts of America. Settlin 
in Stamford, he became one of the prominent 
wealthy men of the country, was one of the 


senators and representatives, and a man of some 
distinction. The genealogical record of the family 
is unbroken from that date to the present, over 
two hundred and fifty years. What T desire is to 
learn more of the English ancestry. 
D, H. Warersvrr. 
St. John, N.B,, Canada, 


Tomas Proctus Tartor.—Thomas Proclus 
Taylor, dramatic author, a to have been the 
son of Thomas Taylor, the Platonist. I should be 
glad to hear more of him. J. M. Riao. 

9, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, 


Epwarp II.—I shall be much obliged if any of 
your readers will inform me in what book I can 
find an account of the march of Edward IT. from 
Cirencester to Worcester, and the demolition of 
Brimsfield Castle, and also of the battle of Borough- 
bridge, about the same date. H. Gay. 


Perworts Gaot: ParisH Recisters.— Wanted 
information about ene William Phillips, Governor 
of Petworth Gaol in 1794, or at the time of John 
Howard’s visit about that period. Have the Pet- 
worth parish registers been published? F.S.A. 


Cot. Henry or StaTeR, GOVERNOR 
or New Yorx.—I should be very pleased to ascer- 
tain whether Henry Slaughter, or Slater, who was 
appointed by the Earl of Shrewsbury to the 
Governorship of New York towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, was the son of Henry 
Slaughter, or Slater, who was Master Gunner of 
England about the middle of the same century. 
The Herefordshire Slaters were related to the Earl 
of Shrewsbury ; so I incline to the view that the 
Governor was a member of that family. The Slaters, 
too, were related to the Cornwalls of Herefordshire, 
and one of the officers in Col. Cornwall’s Regiment, 
now the 9th Regiment, was a certain Solomon 
Slater, who was afterwards Muster-Master General 
to King James’s forces in Ireland about 1689. I 
should much like to know how the Governor was 
related to the Muster-Master General. 

Joux J. Grecson Siarer. 

1031, Chester Road, Stretford. 


Sraivzep Grass: René, Doc pz Bar.—About 
the year 1802, an Englishman bought, at Dijon, a 
stained-glass window of the fifteenth century, 
which formerly belonged to the chapel of the Ducs 
de Bourgogne of that town ; it represented René, 
Duc de Bar, kneeling, in a fur robe, among several 
saints. Beneath the chief re were wafers 
(oublies) in allusion to the neglect (l’oubls) of his 
subjects, who allowed him to remain in captivity at 
Dijon from 1431. The arms of the duke were also 
displayed upon the glass : Azure, semy of crosses 
crosslets fitchy, two barbels addo’ or. The 
Duc René is supposed to have designed this glass 


Can any readers of ‘N, & Q.’ say in 
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what public or private collection this glass is at 
present ? Leo CuLuEToy. 


Frixtoy.—Can any of your readers give the 
correct derivation of the word Flixton? There are 
four Flixtons—one in Lancashire, one in Yorkshire, 
and two in Suffolk—and I believe each, like the 
Lancashire one, has a place adjoining called Urm- 
ston, One of the two in Suffolk is said to be 
called from one Felix—Felixton, the town of 
Felix. Then there is Flet, which signifies flat, and 
the Lancashire one is flat enough for anything. 
Then Flitte has the same meaning as Flet. There 
is also Flit, Saxon for battle-strife, and Fleot, the 
tide—Fleotston, the town up to which the tide 
comes. Again, there is Flux, a flowing—Fluxton; 
and also Fleax or Flex, meaning nS 


H. L. 
_ Flixton, Lancashire, 


or Carpet Lorrr. — In the 
burial-ground of the Mill Quarter Plantation, 
Amelia County, Virginia, is a white marble re- 
cumbent cross, to the ‘‘ memory of Capel Lofft, son 
of Capel Lofft, of Troton Hall, Suffolk, who died 
1869.” Could this be the Capel Lofft alluded to 

Byron in ‘English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers’ as “The Mescenas of shoemakers and 

face- writer general to distressed versemen,” 

, and whom Dr. Raven mentions, in his ‘ His- 
tory of Suffolk, amongst celebrated men of that 
county ? Frepericxk T, Hiscame, 

43, Southampton Row, W.C, 

[Capel Lofft the younger, fourth son of Capel Lofft, of 
Traston (not Troton) Hall, died at Millmead, Virginia, 
U.S., 1 Oct., 1873, as is believed. See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’] 


Netson Retic.—Upon the back of a small 
se of Lord Nelson in my possession the fol- 
owing inscription appears in the handwriting of 
Lady Hamilton :— 

‘* This portrait of the great good and brave Nelson 
Lady Hamilton gives to Mr, Ivey at Batersea [sic] Bridge, 
as Lord Nelson often used to speak to him coming from 
Merton to town and Lady Hamilton knows he was a 
favourite of Lord Nelson.” 

H, D. E. 


Who was Mr, Ivey ? 


Famtty,—Can some reader of ‘N.&Q.’ 
give me any information as to the early history of 

is family? John Mangles, of Hurley, in Berk- 
shire, was a large ship-owner, whose ships sailed 
between India and this country. He made a large 
fortune during the Peninsular War; his mother 
was named Pilgrim, and he possessed a portrait of 
‘fan ancestor, Capt. Pilgrim, whose commission 
was in the handwriting of Oliver Cromwell.” He 
had ancestors named Darsey, Dartsey, or Dargey, 
of Darsey Park. He was “ first cousin of Sir 
Albert Pell, and had cousins named Mainwaring.” 
He married Harriet Camden, a descendant of the 
famous William Camden. Who was his father ? 


I wish for information also about his wife’s family ; 
also the parentage of Nathaniel Mangles, of the 
Trinity House, dates of birth, death, and marriage. 
I think a sister of John Mangles married Capt. 
Henry Cubitt, son of George, of Catfield Hall, 
Norfolk. I am endeavouring to form a pedigree 
of the above family, and am unable to proceed, 
owing to want of knowledge of the earlier members. 
F. P. YaRker, 
3, Addenbrooke Place, Cambridge. 


Georez Mortanp, Sentor.—Did he paint 
more than one portrait of Miss Gunning “ washing 
lace in a basin” ? I have lately seen this oil paint- 
ing and the print of the same in aay * —— 


Joun Anpré.—lIs there any question as to 
John André’s original surname? Was his father, 
who was a merchant in London, known as André? 
Was John André born in 1750 or in 1751 (a point 
on which biographical dictionaries are at variance) ; 
and can the year be fixed in which he went to 
Switzerland ? R. J. Warxker. 


wy ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ gives the date of birth as 


Cotsy Font.—The ancient font in the parish 
church of St. Giles, Colby, Norfolk, is octagon, 
with the: centre panel representing the Virgin and 
Child, that on the left two walking figures, and 
those on the right a woodman with axe on his 
shoulder and dog at his feet. Four other panels 
bear the signs of the Evangelists, and the eighth is 
plain. I am anxious to learn if the representation 
of the woodman can be intended for St. Giles, as 

tron of woods. I am aware his usual symbol 

a wounded hart. RicharD 

Northrepps, Norwich, 


Hitt, Scorrish Artist.—What is known of 
this artist ; and where is his picture of the leading 
spirits who influenced the disruption of the Church 
of Scotland in 1843? Were those portraits painted 
from life or from photographs supplied to him ? 
If the latter, were those same photographs, or 
daguerreotypes, say, ever gathered together and 
deposited in some Scottish church institution ? 

SELPPuc. 

[Three Scottish artists of the name of Hill are men- 

— _ The only portrait painter is Mrs, 


Sm Keyetm Dicsy.—Sir Kenelm Digby is 
stated to have inherited the property of his father, 
notwithstanding the attainder of the latter. Of 
course we conclude that Sir Everard Digby, prior 
to committing himself, conveyed his property to 
trustees to the use of his son Kenelm, according to 
the practice of those times. Is it known who those 
trustees were? Some old MS. might show ; it 
would scarcely be found in print. It would be 
interesting to ascertain, if that can possibly be 
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done at this distance of time. Clearly the trustees 
(or trustee) rendered an essential service to Sir 
Kenelm, which he probably requited. 

Ercares. 


Lonpow Drrecrorizs.—Will you please state 
in ‘N. & Q.’ when the first directory of the City 
of London was published; if directories have 
been issued annually since the first publication; 
and if a complete set is in any of the public libraries 
in London ? F, O. H. 


‘Sones CARNALL” In 1494.— What is the 
exact meaning of these words in a Scottish deed of 
the abovedate? The Rev. Mr. McGregor Stirling, 
minister of Port of Monteith, in his book upon the 
district, gives the following, p. 71, as a note among 
the Gartmore papers :— 

“*The 25 Feb’ry on thousand four hundreth and 
nyntie-four year, is a renunsatione granted be John the 
Gram and Walter the Gram sones carnall to umquill 
Maliso Earle of Monteath, with consent of John Lord 
Drummond and Duncan Campbell of Glenorchy their 
tutors, in favours of Alexander Earle of Monteath their 
— Lord and chiefe of the lands of Ellantallo, the 

ort, Monbraich, the Miltoun of Gartmullie, Cambus- 
more and Cambusbeg and many other lands therein 
contained, pertaining to them by donatione of umquill 
Malise Earle of Monteath there father.’ Below this 
passage is written ‘ Dougalstonnes note taken up when 
he went throw the charter-chist of Monteith,’ It is 
titled on the back, ‘ Dougalstonne’s note written to 
Mungo Buchanan,’” 

There is also a note of this renunciation in the 
Crawford MSS. in the Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh, describing the grantors as ‘‘ John Graham 
and Walter Graham, sons carnal to umquhill 
Malise,” &c. R. Barciay-ALLARDICE, 

Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 


Vereitivs.—In the ‘ Encyclopsd 
eighth edition, vol. xii. p. 466, word “ Ireland,” 
appears :— 

“In the eighth century lived Vergilius, a 
as well as a divine, as appears by a treatise of his on the 
Antipodes written against the then received opinion of 
the shape of the earth, which he proved to be a globe 
and not a plain surrounded by the heavens at its verge. 
He spent some time in France, at the Court of King 
Pepin, by whom he was highly esteemed.” 

I have searched in vain in the British Museum for 
further information respecting this writer and his 
remarkable treatise, and shall feel obliged for any 
further information on the subject. 

H. B. 

Ealing, W. 


AvuTHors or Quotations 

“ Bach day isa little life, and our whole life is but a 
day repeated,” A. 8. 

The ladies of St. James’s are painted to the eyea, 

Their white it always stays, their red it never dies; 

But Phyllida, my Phyllida, your colour comes and goes, 

It varies to the lily, aud it trembles to the rose ! 


ia Britannica,’ 


Beglics. 


GALLERIES IN CHURCH PORCHES, 
x. 396.) 


There are the remains of a similar gallery in 
Bildeston Church, Suffolk; the staircase is oak 
and runs up the west wall turning to the south 
wall and so to the gallery over the south porch 
entrance. It would appear that these galleries are 
rare, and little attention has been paid to their 
probable use. It would seem that they were erected 
for the singing on Palm Sunday, the staircase 
being likewise used as the way up to the room 
over the south porch. This would be the case in 
Bildeston Church. 

The Sarum Processional says, speaking of the 
procession on Palm Sunday :— 

“ Hic fiat secunda statio ex parte ecclesiw australi, 
ubi septem pueri in eminenti loco simul cantent hanc 
antiphonam : ‘Glofia laus et honor tibi sit, rex Christe 
redemptor, Cui puerile decus prompsit Hosanna pium.’ 
Chorus idem repetat post unum quemque versum. Pueri 
vero dicant versum: ‘Israel es tu rex,’ &c, Chorus 
repetat: ‘Gloria, laus,)” —‘ Hymnal Noted,’ 

0. 04, 


The York Missal says :— 

“ Piniti ueri in altum supra ostium Ecclesixe 
(vel lesize), versum: ‘ Gloria, 
laus,’ &c. Chorus cum genuflexione dicant: ‘ Gloria, 
laus,’” &o. 

The seven boys singing the verse, and the chorus 
singing after each verse the repeat, “Gloria, laus 
et honor.” Then there is this order: “In aliis 
locis, ubi non habetur ostium occidentale, fiat ista 
secunda statio ad ostium australe.” 

Dr. Rock says :— 

“The whole procession now moved to the south side 
of the close, or churchyard, where in cathedrals a 

tempo erection was made for the boys who sang the 

‘Gloria, laus et honor’...... as a halt was made for a 

second station, Here was it that sometimes, in parish 

churches especially, the churchyard cross was the spot 

at which they stopped...... From the stone cross on the 


Then in a foot-note he adds :— 

“The liturgical student should notice that the tem- 
porary A... over the church door, for the boys to 
sing the ‘Gloria, laus,’ &c., is specified in the ork 
rubric.”—‘ The Church of Our Fathers,’ vol. iii. pt, ii. 
pp. 67-71, 227-233. 

Chambers, in his ‘ Divine Worship in England,’ 
p. 191, says :— 

“ Arriving at the south side or door of the chureb, 
Seven boys from an eminence, Verse, ‘ Glory, Ke. The 
Choir repeat this after each Verse. Boys’ verse, Israel, 
&c, These verses finished, the procession advances to 
the third station, before the west door, 


These loci eminentes are rare, as they were pro- 


R. 


bably erected only for the day ; but in any churches 
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where such galleries are constructional and remain, 


I find the following in a MS. history of Weston- 
in-Gordano, Somerset, bequeathed to me by a 
relative, a native of that county, but from what 
source it was obtained I know not :— 

“There is a curious gallery over the doorway in the 
porch, which, according to tradition of the county, was 
used for chanting a portion of the service at weddings.” 

Everard Home Cotemay, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


In the church of St. Mary Magdalen, St. Leo- 
nards-on-Sea, built by the late Frederick Marrable 
in 1852, there is a gallery across the porch at the 
south-west end. Originally it accommodated the 
organ and choir, and has openings into the church, 

Epwarp H, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Possibly for educational purposes. Evelyn states, 
“that one Frier taught us in the church porch at 
Wotton ” (* Memoirs,’ second edition, 1819, vol. i. 


3 Horace Monrtaav. 
P 3 Pall Mall, 


“Gop SAVE THE KING” (8 §, x. 234, 362, 
438, 478).—In my former contribution I said that 
the controversy as to whether the music was 
originally composed in England or in Germany 
could never be satisfactorily decided; and I am 
still of that opinion. So much has been written 
on the topic that the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ would 
scarcely suffice to hold even a summary of the 
various arguments. 

Mr. Jutian has partly misrepre- 
sented what I said, and he has introduced a para- 
graph relating to the “ Harmonious Blacksmith” 
which has nothing to do with me or with the 
question in hand. I merely alluded to the well- 
known belief in Dr. John Bull as the composer, 
without expressing any opinion as to its truth. 
But the needless asperity of tone displayed by Mr. 
Jouan MarsHatt is such that I will not enter 
into any argument with him—I will simply ask 
if any other contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ can bring 
forward evidence to show that ‘*God save the 
King” (or Queen) was ever i as the 
official royal march before the Elector of Hanover 
was invited by the Whigs to become King of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

‘Rule Britannia,’ ‘Scots wha hae,’ ‘St. Patrick’s 
Day,’ and the ‘ March of the Men of Harlech’ are 
truly national songs, and breathe the spirit of 
patriotism, whereas, in my humble opinion, “God 
save the King” (or Queen) is not a national 
anthem at all, but is simply a grand air wedded to 
very inferior verse, expressive of loyalty and 
gttachment to a gestions dynasty, both dynasty 
and music being of German origin, And 


maintain that this is a topic which could be dis- 
cussed by educated gentlemen without any necessi 
for the use of such terms as “‘ fraud,” “ ridicule, 
** fables,” or “ absurdities.” 
Watrer Hamitron. 

Many varied statements have been made as to 
the origin of the music of our national anthem. 
In the ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ edited 
by George Grove, D.C.L., the subject is largely 
dealt with, without arriving at anything definite. 
It is necessary, however, to deal with one paragraph 
alone, for though the writer queried its contents, 
they were nearer the truth than he was aware of. 
He says :— 

“Both words and tune have been very considerably 
antedated. They have been called ‘ the very words and 
music of an old anthem that was sung at St, James's 
Chapel for King James II.’ [quoted from Victor's letter, 
Oct., 1745]. Dr. Arne is reported to have said that it 
was a received opinion that it was written for the 
Catholic Chapel of James II. Dr, Burney says the same, 
adding that for it to be sung in the Catholic Chapel of 
James II. it must surely have been in Latin, of which no 
traces could be found.” 

But all this is trae in the main, and its first per- 
formance recorded was under the following singular 
and appropriate circumstances. 

Upon 21 February, 1660, Samuel Pepys, Esq., 
went to Westminster Hall, where he saw the 
members return to Parliament who had been 
expelled by Col. Pride in 1648. This was the 
first part of General Monk’s scheme to propose the 
restoration of Obarles II. to the throne. Pepys 
dined with Lord Crewe and then returned to 
Westminster Hall, where he met Matthew Lock 
and Henry , both eminent musical com- 
posers, with whom he adjourned to a coffee-house 
and sat in a room next the water, where they 
spent an hour or two. Pepy’s writes :-— 

**Here we had variety of brave Italian and Spanish 
songs, and a canon for eight voices which Mr. Lock had 
lately made on these words,‘ Domine salvum fac Regem,” 
and as they sang this loyal song they looked from the 
window and saw the City from one end to the other with 
a glory about it; so high was the light of the bonfiree, 
and the bells rang everywhere.” 

The tide of popular feeling had turned to the 
king; and next day Pepys observed “how 
abominably Barebone’s windows are broke again 
last night.” Thus it was the very hour in which 
to sing ‘‘ God save the King.” 

A fragment in “‘ A Choice Collection of Lessons 
for the Harpsichord or Spinnet, com by the 
late Mr. Henry Purcell, 1696,” would seem to be 
the canon as originally composed, and probably 
found in MS. among Purcell’s compositions and 
loose papers published after his death and credited 
tohim. Seeing that Purcell was one of the loyal 
party at the coffee-house when Lock’s canon was 
sung, his possession of it is easily accounted for. 
The music of the canon is to be found in Grove’s 


* Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ vol. i. p. 606, 
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Other specimens of the air are given, but Pepys is 
the one who connects words and air—and Pepys 
may be relied upon. Hitpa Gamuiy, 
Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


Persons interested in the authorship of the 
national anthem would do well to consult the corre- 
ndence on the subject in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, part i., 1796. The anthem was sung by Mr. 
Sullivan at Mrs. Wiltshire’s Assembly Rooms, 
Bath, in November, 1745, the occasion being 
His Majesty’s birthday. The words were given 
in the | journal of that date. Carey’s son, 
claiming in 1799 the authorship for his father, 
states that the final verse was :— 
Lord grant that General Wade 
May J aid 
ictory bring ! 
May he sedition hush, 
And like a torrent rush 
Rebellious Scotch to crush, 
God save the king ! 
Obviously the stanza was composed when 
Wade was about to take the command of the 
forces destined to crush the rebellion of 1745. 
If so, it could not have been written by Henry 
Carey, who died suddenly in 1743. In 1827 
Mr. Richard Clark, a singer of note and secre- 
tary to the London Glee Club, published a 
work to prove that the anthem was written by 
Ben Jonson and Dr. John Bull in 1607, John 
Ashley, a musician of Bath, published a pam- 
phlet ridiculing this contention, and maintaining 
the claim of Henry Carey. Ww. T. 

I have in my possession a book entitled ‘An 
Account of the National Anthem God save the 
King,’ published by W. Wright, Fleet Street, in 
1822. It is written by “ Richd. Clark, Gentleman 
of His Majesty’s Chapels Royal, Deputy Vicar 
Choral of St. Paul’s Cathedral and of Westminster 


Abbey, and Secretary to the Glee Club.” I should | P- 


be glad to lend it to Mr. Junian Marsna tt if he 
would like to see it, and will favour me with his 


address. A. M. D. 
Blackheath. 
A short time I was at Manich on Corpus 


Christi Day and viewed the procession—the mos 
imposing in Europe, I believe, except, perhaps 
that of Vienna. On the arrival of the King 
t and his suite at the cathedral for the 
early Mass, the band, to my surprise, played the 
tune of our national anthem. I thought at first 
that the British Minister was attending the ser- 
vice, and that he was being thus complimented. I 
was, however, informed by my host that the 
Bavarians had recently adopted “‘ God save the 
Queen ” as their national air. Is this . 


A Compounp Apszcrive (8" S. x. 473).—Mnr. 
R. M. Spence quotes Prof, Masson’s adjective, 


made up of eight words (forty-three letters). He 
asks, “ Could the Germans beat this?” I should 
like to draw his attention to a compound Ger- 
man oath, appended in Fliegende Blatter, a few 
years back, to a clever sketch of a Prussian colonel 
in a fit of rage with his regiment, which has 
itself into hopeless confusion. The inscription 
runs, “ Oberst (nach einer Missgliickten Bewegung 
des Regiments). HerrGotthimmelheiligkreuzbom- 
benundgranatenmillionendonnerwetter.” To round 
this off he, being exhausted, adds, “ Herr Adjutant, 
fluchen sie weiter.” W. H. Quarrett. 


Here is one that just matches Prof. Masson’s 
in articulations: “The not-knowing-what-to-do- 
with-their-money inhabitants of England” (West- 
minster Review, 1834, vol. xx. p. 267). Everybody 


knows the humorous monsters of this class in the 
* Rejected Addresses,’ F. H. 
Marlesford, 


Lorp Monsoy, THE Recicipr (8 x. 475). 
—If your correspondent will turn to‘N. & Q.,’ 
3" S. vi. 252, he will find an inquiry entitled 
* Hudibrastic Query,’ in which the same lines are 
quoted. The Editor of that day (September 24, 
1864) furnished a long and interesting reply. 

Everarp Home OoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Porrrairs (8 §, vii. 266, 314, 
369, 452, 496 ; ix. 277, 371, 434, 458; x. 106), 
—Under the title ‘The Apocryphal in Portraiture,’ 
an article, crammed with information on this 
subject, appeared in Chambers’s Journal for 
27 September, 1856. Joun T. Pace. 

5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea, 


SHEEP-STEALER Hancep sy A (8 
viii. 106, 170, 236, 334 ; ix. 475).—In ‘ The Den- 
ham Tracts,’ Folk-lore Society, 1895, pt. ii. 
120, it is stated that there is a rock on the 
north side of the Cheviots, looking towards Scot- 
land, called the Hanging Stone. It is said that 
it acquired this name from the circumstance that a 

kman was once resting upon it, with his burden 
of cloth too near the edge, when the pack slipped 
over, and its belt, tightening round his neck, 
strangled him. The same thing happened to a 
robber who was carrying off a stolen sheep, both 
man and sheep being b 
Brrxseck Terry. 

AsrrotocicaL Sicnatures (8 §. x. 49),— 
Roderick O’Flaherty, the antiquary and author of 
* Oygia ’ (born at Moycullin, Galway, 1630), would 
have some knowledge of astrology and occult 
philosophy, both sciences being held in great 
estimation by many of the studious of that period. 
Respecting ‘‘ Jly,” it is impossible to decide 
whether this is a correct copy without referring to 
the original. It may be a contraction of July, or 
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Mars and the sign of the planet Mars. The 
writing of that date would not be “ copper-plate,” 
and the person who prepared it for the press might 
consider ‘‘Jly” the best representation of the 
seal, Ravcuirre. 


Cuurcnwarpens S. x. 77, 106).—By No. 
ixxxix. of Canons Ecclesiastical of 1603, which is 
still in force, there are to be two churchwardens in 
each parish, one to be chosen by the minister 
and the other by the parishioners ; but in many 
instances this rule has never been observed. For 
instance, St. Andrew, Dublin; Attleborough, 
Norfolk; and three of the old city churches of 
Norwich had, and maybe still have, three church- 
wardens. Henley and Ealing have two, but at 
the former they are both appointed by the cor- 
poration, and at the latter by the vestry, which 
custom, by a notice in the Monthly Church Paper 
of St. Mary's for May, 1884 and 1885, in my 
possession, was then observed. At Doncaster one 
is appointed by the vicar the other by the mayor. 
For references to many interesting and valuable 
communications to ‘N. & Q.’ on the election of 
churchwardens, I would send Mr. Hussey to 
p. 14 of the last volume. 

Everarp Home Cotemay, 


Josera or Josias Miter §, viii. 25, 97). 
—His widow survived him twenty-eight years. 
Her burial is thus recorded in the London Chro- 
nicle, Saturday, 12 July, to Tuesday, 15 July, 1766, 
p. 50: “Thursday were deposited in St. Clement’s 
Church- Yard, in the same grave with her husband, 
the remains of Mrs. Miller, aged 83, relict of the 
celebrated Joe Miller.” Daniet Hipwet. 


** Forest Cioran” (8 S, x. 335, 426).—The 
following remarks are contained in a pamphlet, 
written by John Long, Dublin, in 1762, entitled 
*The Golden Fleece; or, some Thoughts on the 
Cloathing Trade of Ireland’ (the price of the 
a 40 pp., was a British sixpence). He 

some comparative remarks concerning the 
trade in Yorkshire, and then observes :— 

** There is another kind of cloth made, called Plains 
or Forrest cloths, the Manufacture of these is also by 
a laborious People, inhabiting an uncultivated Part of 
the Country, consisting of a Ridge of Mountains called 
Saddleworth. Contiguous to this lies Huddersfield, 
another Mart and Repository for these Forrest cloths 
which are sold to Merchants who finish and export 
great Quantities of them to Ireland to the great Detri- 
ment of the middling kind of Fabricks wrought up in 
this Kingdom.” 

Our author gives no reason why the cloth is 
called “ forest cloth,” Ricnarp Lawson, 

Urmston. 


Halliwell, in his ‘Dictionary of Provincial 
Words,’ defines “ forest-whites” to be a kind of 
cloth mentioned in early statutes, and gives a 
reference to Strutt, ii. 79, 


The Rev. T. L. 0. Davies, in the ‘ Supplement- 
ary English Glossary,’ describes “ Whites” to be a 
name given to certain manufactured cloths, and 
adds the following illustrations of its use :— 

“Salisbury has...... Long Cloths for the Turkey trade, 
called Salisbury Whites.”—Defoe, ‘Tour through Great 
Britain,’ i. 324. 

“This town (Burstall, Suffolk) is famed for dyeing, and 
there is made here a sort of cloth in imitation of Glou- 
cester Whites, which tho’ they may not be so fine, yet 
their colours are as good,” —Jbid., iii. 146. 

‘* This mystery (clothing) is vigorously pursued in this 
County; and I am informed that as Medleys are most 
made in other shires, as good Whites as any are woven 
in this County.”—Fuller, ‘ Worthies, Wilts,’ ii. 435. 

Thus it appears that ‘*‘ whites” was a term 
applied to cloth in at least three English counties 
during the seventeenth century. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

[In Leeds is, or was, the White Cloth Hall, as opposed 
to the Coloured Cloth Hall, } 


Perer or Corecuurca x. 397).—Is it 
certain that there was any removal in 1832? It ap- 
pears from the ‘ Annals of Waverley’ that he lay in 
the chapel in 1205. But when Mr, Yaldwin saw 
a tomb below the chapel staircase with remains in 
1737 there was neither brass plate norinscription nor 
carving about the sepulchre, but “ the remains of a 
body in repairing the staircase ; though we know 
from the ‘Annals of Waverley,’ p. 168, that the 
reliques of Peter were certainly entombed in this 
place ” (‘Chronicles of London Bridge,’ R, Thom- 
son, p. 65, 1839). Maitland (‘Hist..’ p. 86), 
states that the monument of Peter, “ remarkable 
only for its plainness,” was below the chapel stair- 
case (‘ Chron.’ u. s.). But on the occasion of the 
opening in 1825 there is no mention of the removal 
of the bones, Ep. MarsHAtL. 


A Sqorn Wanten (8 §, x. 435).—I am glad 
again to see a contribution from the valued corre- 
spondent Miss Busk, and I wish the subject had 
been one on which all could have agreed. But 
the fragment given conveys so very false an im- 
pression of Gavazzi, that (as it might in future be 
quoted from ‘ N. & Q.’ as an authority) it is desir- 
able a correct description of the looks and manner 
of this effective orator should be put on record by 
one who heard him forty years ago, and who sat 
in front of him only a few feet distant. 

Instead of being ugly, Gavazzi was a very fine- 
looking man, above the common size, strong and 
muscular. As he came on the platform he bowed 
to the company, and sat down on a chair facing 
them. With a very grave countenance he began 
to speak in a low voice, which he gradually raised, 
occasionally leaving bis chair and taking a step or 
two up and down the platform. After a few 
minutes, as he warmed to his subject, he altogether 
ceased to sit, increasing in eloquence and power 
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as he increased in action, till the audience were 
spell-bound, and he could sway them with a look 
or @ movement of his finger, for he was eloquent 
with his hands also, which he made to speak a 
language understood by most of bis hearers. He 
also used with much effect the folds of a large 
black cloak, which he spread abroad or wound 
about him. Now he poured forth a torrent of 
scorn and indignation ; then he would allow his 
voice to drop, as he described in solemn tones 
some of the most harrowing and blood-curdling of 
the tortures inflicted by the Inquisition, causing 
his hearers to hold their breath for fear of losing a 
word, till the sentence ended, when a sigh of relief 
went round the room, while tears ran down the 
cheeks of strong men. That is how I saw Gavazzi. 
He had a slightly foreign accent, which was rather 
pleasant than otherwise. The room (the largest in 
the town) was crowded, and his reception was most 
enthusiastic. 

T have seen and heard many great actors, many 
fashionable preachers, orthodox and otherwise, 
many great political spouters, but Father Gavazzi 
surpassed them all. 

Surely to call any one “ugly” is a poor style 
of argument, and unworthy even the lowest of 
Oxford “ undergrads,” R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


‘Tue Graovr’ (8 §S, ix. 386, 418, 491; x. 11, 
120, 240, 302).—This word is noticed by Maginn 
in ‘The Odoherty Papers,’ Blackwood’s 
1822 

How plain folks roll’d their gogglers ! 
How the learned prov’d bogglers 

At the name of ‘ The Giaour’! 

For sure ne'er to that hour 

Did four-fifths of the vowels 
Congregate in the bowels 

Of a syllable single ; 

Even yet, how to mingle 

Their sounds in one’s muzzle 
Continues a puzzle, 


Ricnarp H. 
Portland, Oregon. 


So far the preponderance of the evidence seems 
to be rather in favour of a guttural than of a 
sibilant pronunciation. Cannot some indication 
of Byron’s own views on the subject be gathered 
by experts from the following stanzas in canto vi. 
of ‘Don Juan ’?— 

“ Besides, I hate to sleep alone,” quoth she. 
The — frown’d: “Why so?” “ For fear of 
osts,”” 
Replied Katinka ;: “ I am sure I see 
A phantom upon each of the four posts : 
And then I have the worst dreams that can be, 
Of Guebres, Giaours, and Ginns, and Gouls, in hosts.” 
The dame replied, “ Between your dreams and you, 
I fear Juanua’s dreams would be but few.” 

The four @’s (to the eye at all events) suggests 
alliteration, and as the first and last G are unques- 
tionably hard, would not the rhythm suffer by a soft 


G afterGuebres? But here I am out of my depth, 
and the experts will perhaps kindly cee 


St. Petershurg. 


A Saxon Pepicrer §. x. 473).—I do not 
know for whose information this astonishing article 
is written ; but I suppose it is intended for such 
as are entirely innocent of any knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon pronunciation and phonology. No one 
else can be expected to swallow it. 

Wa rer W. Sxear. 


Why, oh, why did W. J. T., in the pedigree 
taken from the ‘Saxon Chronicle,’ leave out that 
delicious bit, “‘* Bedwig of Sceaf,’ that is the son 
of Noah ; he was born in Noah’s Ark”? 

Cuar.orte Boasr. 


Chart Sutton, Kent, 


Rosin anp Deap Cuttp (8 x. 452).—The 
robin is frequently an omen of death or misfortune 
in folk-lore. WK was not for nothing that Scott 
made it a robin “singing so rarely” that warned 
proud Maisie,” in his exquisite 


Conopetinus on Crmpetine (8 x. 474), 
—Is there any real evidence that Caractacus, as 
Mr. Lyww assumes, was the son of Oymbeline? I 
know it is said so by some historians, I believe 
by Camden. There is no mention in Geoffrey of 
Monmouth of any other sons besides Guiderius 
and Arviragus. In the ‘Triads’ Caractacus is said 
to be the son of a Welsh prince named Bran, 

J. Foster Pacer. 


FigHTING LIKE DEviLs,” &c. (8 x. 273, 
340, 404).—With reference to the suggestion that 
Charles Lever was the author of the ballad con- 
taining these words, may I remark that from the 
days of ‘ Lilliburlero,’ a famous song (said to have 
been composed by Lord Wharton), that con- 
tributed towards the revolution of 1688, a war of 
ballads raged between the rival races and political 
parties in Ireland? ‘The Wearing of the Green’ 
was answered by ‘Croppies lie down,’ and ‘ The 
Shan van Voght’ by ‘ Protestant Boys,’ &c.; and 
both sexes followed the occupation of singing 
ballads in the streets. Dublin was famous for its 
singers in this line. Goldsmith, when a sizar 
poor and miserable, wrote—and was, indeed, glad 
to sell—ballads, There is an illustration of him, 
leaning against a lamp-post, listening to one of 
them being sung by an old woman, in Forster’s 
‘ Life’ of the poet, vol. i. p. 27. As regards Lever 
and ‘ Fightin’ like divils,” following the example 
of Goldsmith, he, too, was known to glide from 
Trinity College at night on a kindred mission, as 
he was certainly concerned in the composition of 
street ballads, containing “gems of passionate 
feeling, sparkling with native wit.” Readers of 


his novels cannot have failed to notice the frequent. 
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use he made of ballads and ballad-singers. Lever, 
however, ran the risk of punishment, on account 
of the manner in which he referred to popular 
persons. On one occasion he went the length of 
singing in one of the most frequented streets in 
Dublin a political song of his own composition. Of 
course there was a row; but a party of fellow 
students were at hand to rescue the r and 
carry him off in triumph. I therefore think there 
cannot be any doubt as to the authorship of— 
Och ! Dublin city, there is no doubtin’, 
Bates every city upon the say ; 
‘Tis there you ’d bear O'Connell spoutin’, 
An’ Lady Morgan makin’ tay, 
For ‘tis the capital o’ tho finest nation, 
Wid charming pisintry upon a fruithful sod, 
htin’ like divils for conciliation, 
n’ hatin’ each other for the love of God— 


no more than there is about the name of the 
person who wrote Mister Mickey Free’s ‘ Lament’ 
— he was sailing away from his beloved native 


Then, fare ye well, ould Erin dear, 
To ee | heart does ache well; 
From Carrickfergus to Cape Clear 
I'll never see your equal. 
And, though to foreign parts we ‘re bound, 
Where cannibals may ate us, 
We 'll ne'er forget the holy ground 
Of poteen and potatoes, 
When good St. Patrick banished frogs 
And shook them from his garment, 
He never thought we 'd go abroad 
And live upon such varmint, 
Nor quit the land where whisky grew, 
To wear King George's button, 
Take vinegar for mountain dew, 
And toads for mountain mutton. 


Henry Geratp Horr. 
Clapham, 8.W, 


Srersen Dock (8 S. x. 476).—I have a 
small volume of thirty-two pages, the title-page 
of which runs thus :— 


“ Poems on Several Subjects: Written by Stephen 
Duck, Some time a poor Thresher in a Barn in the 
County of Wilts, at the Wages of Four Shillings and 
Six Pence per Week, Which were publickly Read b 
the Right Honourable Thomas Earl of Macclesfield, 
in the Drawing Room at Windsor Castle, on Friday 
the llth of September, 1730, to Her Majesty. Who 
was thereupon most graciously pleased to take the 
author into Her Royal Protection, by ordering him an 
apartment at Kew, near Richmond, in Surrey, to live 
in; and a salary of Thirty Pounds per Annum, for bis 
better support and maintenance.” 


This is dated 1731, is the eighth edition, and 
was to be sold by T. Astley, at the “‘ Rose,” in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, for sixpence. 

A curious frontispiece shows the author standing 
at a barn door, holding in his right hand the poems 
of Milton, and in his left a flail. A table, on 


which are books, pens, ink, and paper, stands in 
front of him, whilst around are the somewhat incon- 
gruous elements of a farmyard. 


There are some 


commendatory verses at the end of the brochure 
**on bis late Preferment by Her Majesty,” con- 
cluding thus :— 
O! may she still new Favours gran’ 
And make the Laurel thine ! 
Then shall we see next New Year's Ode 
By far the last outshine. 
As Colley Cibber was then the Laureate, it is 
bable that Duck could have written a better 
ew Year's ode than he—it would certainly have 
been very difficult to write a worse one. Duck 
committed suicide by drowning himself near Read- 
ing in 1756. Watrer Hamitron. 


“Jotty” vusep ABVERBIALLY (8" S, x. 233, 
343).—The following early instance of “jolly” 
used as an intensive adjective may be of interest ; 
from J. Ferne’s ‘Glorie of Generositie’ (1586), 
p. 10:— 

“I haue heard it receiued as good pollicie with wise- 
men, to match their sonnes, as it might be with a 
veurers daughter, of the city by vs: for the increase of 
their patrimony, A iolly helpe it is, when as a noble 
Gentleman, through a itberall mind, hath something 
shortned his reuenewes, to inlarge same, by the 
plentifulnes of their bagges.” 

Bernarp P. Scarreraoop. 

Park Square, Leeds. 


Lives on Oxrorp anp CamBripgr (8 §, x. 
496).—After the death, in 1714, of Dr. John 
Moore, successively Bishop of Norwich and Ely, 
his library of thirty thousand volumes was bought 
by George I., and presented by him to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. At about the same time 
the attempt of the Old Pretender to recover the 
throne met with so much sympathy at Oxford that 
it was thought necessary to send a force of cavalry 
there to overawe the University. In connexion 
with these two events, Dr. Joseph Professor 
of Poetry in 1708, afterwards chaplain to Lord 
Bolingbroke, and rector of Harlington, Middlesex, 
and author of ‘ Prelectiones Poeticw’ and of a 
Latin version of ‘Paradise Lost,’ wrote the fol- 
lowing epigram :— 

Our ious Monarch viewed with equal 
The Conte of either nid 
Troops he to Oxford sent, well knowing why, 
That learned body wanted loyalty ; 

But books to Cambridge sent, as well di 

That that right loyal body wanted learning. 

A somewhat different version has been ascribed 
to Thomas Warton the elder, who was also Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford and the father of Joseph 
Warton, Head Master of Winchester, and of 
Thomas Warton the younger, the historian of 
English poetry :— 

Our royal master saw with heedful eyes 
The state of his two universities ; 
To one he sends a regiment, for why? 
other gave, a8 well discerning 
How much that loyal body wanted 
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The retort on behalf of Oambridge was by 
Sir William Browne, who became a physician at 
Norwich :— 

The King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
For Tories own no argument but force ; 
With equal care to Cambridge books he sent, 
For Whigs allow no force but argument. 

It should be added that George I. at a later 
period extended his liberality to Oxford, and is 
one of the benefactors for whom the University 
gives thanks in the Bidding Prayer. 

J. A. J, Hovspen. 

Canonbury. 


These lines are given as follows in ‘ English 
Epigrams,’ by W. Davenport Adams (p. 107) :— 
{On a Regiment sent to Oxford, and a Present of Books 
to Cambridge, by George 1. (1715), 
The King, observing with judicious eyes 
The state of both his universities, 
To Oxford sent a troop of horse ; and why? 
That learned body wanted loyalty : 
To Cambridge books he sent, as well discerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning. 
Dr. Joseph Trapp (1679-1747). 
From Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes ’:— 
Extempore Reply to the Above. 
The King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
For Tories own no argument but force ; 
With equal skill to Cambridge books he sent, 
For Whigs admit no force but argument. 
Sir William Browne, 
Dr. Johnson called this one of the happiest 
extemporaneous productions he had 


I believe the correct rendering of the lines to 
which your correspondent Sir Patrick Max- 
WELL refers are as follows :— 

Lines sent from Oxford to Cambridge. 
The King, beholding with judicious eyes 
The state of both his universities, 
To Oxford marched a troop of horse ; for why? 
That learned body wanted loyalty ; 
To Cambridge he sent books, full well discerning, 
How much that loyal body wanted learning. 

The answer to this, sent from Cambridge, was 
as follows :— 

The King to Oxford marched a troop of horse, 
Tories admit no argument but force ; 

With equal care to Cambridge books he sent, 
For Whigs allow no force but argument. 

The king in question was William III. Itis a 
fact that he did at the same time send a troop of 
horse to Oxford and a present of books to Oam- 
bridge. OC. W. Cass. 


(8 §. x. 50, 125).—In Symons’s 
Meteorological Magazine for February, 1896, p. 11, 
referring to a report by Reuter’s Agency of the 
* Explosion of a Meteorite over Madrid” on Mon- 
day, 10 Feb., the editor thus writes :— 

We thought that an aerolite differed from a meteor or 


meteorite in that the former was chiefly stone, the 
latter chiefly iron and nickel ; but on turning to a dic- 
tionary we find no distinction drawn between the two ; 
of Meteorite, we find the two words used indi 

na 

et Avpax. 

Breve anp Crorcuet §, x. 496).—In the 
Appendix to my ‘Dictionary,’ second edition, 
p. 797, I give for crotchet the references, 
“Catholicum Anglicum, p. 83; Towneley Mys- 
teries, 116.” I presume that the latter reference 
is the very one to which E. S. A. alludes. 

My “‘ earliest examples” were only such as my 
industry could collect for myself. The ‘New 
English Dictionary’ very frequently has earlier 
instances, but not always; but it should — 
be consulted for words beginning with A, B, OC, D, 
E, F. D and F are not quite finished, but are 
well advanced. W. Seat. 


Morro (8" x. 455).—“A Passage perillus 
makyth a Port pleasaunt.” Mr, Robert Christy, 
in his * Proverbs, Maxims, and Phrases of All 
Ages,’ London, T. Fisher Unwin, 1888, vol. ii. 
p. 143, gives a parallel motto, “The worse the 

the more welcome the Port.” It is in 
azlitt also. J. B, Frsmine, 

Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

This motto is inscribed on the wall of a prison 
in the Tower of London, above the signature 
“Arthur Poole, A. 1568.” Arthur Poole (the 
great-grandson of George, Duke of Clarence, 
brother to Edward IV.) was in 1562, with his 
brother Edmund, committed to the Tower on a 
charge of conspiring to place Mary Stuart on the 
English throne, marry her to Edmund, and restore 
Arthur to his great-grandfather’s dukedom. They 
were confined for life in the Beauchamp Tower. 
(There is an engraving of the above inscription on 
p. 761 of J. R. Green’s ‘ Short History,’ vol. ii.) 

H. F. Movte. 


Escuurp (8 §. viii. 409, 452; ix. 53, 152, 
218 ; x. 83).—See Symons’s Meteorological Maga- 
zine for September and November, 1896. 

Orter et Avpax. 


Cuance or Reticion 8, x. 437).—Adopt- 
ing St. Augustine’s opinion of his total — 
may we not regard Solomon as an early exam 

WARD ARSHALL, 

Hastings, 


Pirr Oxvs (8 §. viii. 108, 193; ix. 13,116; x. 
461).—The famous lyric ‘ The Pilot that weathered 
the Storm’ was written by Mr. Canning for the 
first meeting of the Pitt Club, originated by him 
on the retirement of Pitt from office in 1801. Pitt 
died January 23, 1806, and on his death Canning 
said, “‘ My political allegiance lies buried in his 
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- It would seem that, chiefly after his death, 
itt Clubs were founded in many important 
towns, and that in Manchester there was a very 
well-known one. In the ‘Manchester School 
Register,’ in a memoir of Dr. Smith, for thirty 
years high master of the school, it is said :— 

“In politics he was an adherent through life of the 
Tory party, and of course a member of the Manchester 
Pitt Club. Soon after ing to Manchester (¢. ¢., about 
1807 ) he was elected a member of the then very exclu- 
sive club meeting at the Mosley Street Assembly 
Rooms ” (vol. iii. p. 6). 

I can remember many years ago, in m ish 
days, a large plaster-of-Paris medallion pr ep 
brated statesman round which ran an inscription, 

Manchester Pitt Club.” At that time, being fond 
of scientific pursuits, I submitted a wax cast of it 
to the electrotyping process. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Acornts in Frencu (8 x. 457).—The fol- 
lowing remarks may be of use to your correspond- 
ent. Accents were unknown in Old French. They 
were introduced by the grammarians of the six- 
teenth century, in imitation of the Greek accents, 
which were intended to mark intensity of pronun- 
ciation. 

The circumflex accent usually denotes a syllable 
that has become long by the suppression of a letter, 
asin féte for feste, &c. It is also placed on long 
Greek and Latin vowels, as dime (Sapa); but 
pole (wéAos) is incorrect. This came into use 
towards the end of the seventeenth century. 

Accents in literature sometimes only serve to 
distinguish words that are pronounced the same, 
as ou and ov, la and 1d. 

The cedilla comes from the Italian sediglia, a 

crotchet shaped like a z, which the Italians placed 
under ¢ to give it the sound of sand z. This sign 
came into general use in France at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. 
_ The trema (Greek tpijua) placed on vowels 
indicates that the second has a pronunciation 
distinct from the first. It was first employed in 
the sixteenth centary. 

In French the tonic accent always falls on the 
last syllable of a word except when that syllable is 
mute, when it falls on the penultimate. In Old 
French, when accents were unknown, the last 
syllable which was accentuated always ended in a 
consonant ; and even now there is fluctuation in 
such forms as clé and clef, diné and diner, soupé 
and souper, pié (which appears Fool Lamartine) for 


t WILLsoy, 


or Booxs anp Avutaors’ §. 
x. 336, 400).—My copy of Beloe’s ‘Sexagenarian’ 
formerly bel to John Nichols and his son, John 
Bowyer Nichols, who have enriched it with many 


annotations and a fairly complete key. I cannot 
find that the name of the clergyman of whom the 
story is told at i. 148 is mentioned in any key 
which I have come across ; but although the name 
of the printer as given by Beloe is certainly 
Bowyer, a pen has been drawn through it by Mr. 
John Nichols, and that of Strahan has been sub- 
stituted. Oonsidering the relations in which the 
Nichols family stood with Mr. Bowyer, and the 
friendship which existed between John Nichols 
and Straban, the authority of the author of 
‘Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century’ 
must be held to be conclusive. 

The ‘Sexagenarian,’ though somewhat out of 
date, is still a most amusing work, and it is not 
strange that its stores should have been rifled by 
the compilers of ‘Percy Anecdotes, ‘ Books and 
Authors,’ and similar collections. Stories such as 
that of Mary Hayes, a young lady who was ‘‘a 
friend of the Wolstonecroft, a follower of Helvetius, 
and a great admirer of Rousseau,” and the short 
résumé of the novel written by her are safficient 
to prove that we are quite mistaken in thinking 
that the “new woman” is a product of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. The heroine of 
the novel in question—a “ woman who did” with a 
vengeance—might have emerged from the portals 
of the Bodley Head. Keys to Beloe were pub- 
lished in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2" 8. x. 300; xi. 33, 93; but 
as a period of five-and-thirty years has since 
elapsed, I should be glad, if the Editor conld afford 
the space, to print a fuller and more authoritative 
list than has hitherto appeared, after a careful 
collation of the names in Nichols’s key with those 
in all the others to which I have access. 


W. F. Pripeavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


This story, I feel sure, is told in one of the 
volumes of Nichols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes’; I 
believe in that relating to Bowyer. W. ©. B. 


Fovitta §. x. 435).—No doubt Mr. 
Brapiey is acquainted with fovela, used by 
Tertullian (Smith’s ‘ Latin-English Dictionary ’). 
There is also foveola, which occurs in Vines’s 
* Text-Book of Botany ’ (1894). 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


(8 §. x. 495).—I have in my 
library a good biography of Simon Grynzus, from 
which I beg to send you the following extracts :— 

“In 1531 he took a journey into England, and carried 
with him a recommendatory letter from Erasmus to 
William Mountjoy, dated Friburg, 18 March, 1531, After 
desiring Mountjoy to assist Grynzus as much as he 
could, in showing him libraries, and introducing him 
to learned men, Erasmus adds, ‘Est homo Latiné 
Greecequé ad unguem doctus, in philosophia et mathe- 
maticis, disciplinis diligenter versatus, nullo supercilio, 
pudore pene immodico, Pertraxit hominem istuc Bri- 
tannize vieende cupiditas, sed preecipue Bibli 
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vestrarum amor. Rediturus est ad nos,’ Xc...... Erasmus 
recommended him also to Sir Thomas More, from whom 
he received the highest civilities......He returned to 
Basil in 1536...... His edition of Plato was addressed to 
John More, the Chancellor's son, as a testimony of 
gratitude for favours received from his father; and as 
the following passage in the dedication shows Sir Thomas 
as well as Grynzeus in a very amiable light, we think it 
not amiss to insert it here,” 

This dedication being rather long, I will only 
send you a few concluding lines, as they relate 
particularly to bis Oxford visit :— 

“ He likewise sent me to Oxford with one Mr, Harris, 
a'learned young gentleman, and recommended me so 
powerfully to the University, that at the sight of his 
letters all the libraries were open to me, and I was 
admitted to the most intimate familiarity with the 
students,” 


C. Lesson Prince. 


P.S.—I enclose for your acceptance a photo- 
graph of his portrait. Observe the MS. in his 
hand, and the grasping spider in the corner. 
[Receipt of the portrait is acknowledged, with thanks. ] 


Refer to the valuable but forgotten Chalmers 
for a mention of the supposed theft, which the 
editor refuses to believe in. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings, 


Laurence Eart or Rocuester (8 §, 
x. 496), was buried in Westminster Abbey, at the 
foot of the steps going up to King Henry VIL.’s 
Chapel. He married Lady Henrietta Boyle, fifth 
daughter of Richard, first Earl of Barlington, 
one of the beauties of her time. There were 
five children of this marriage, viz., Henry, second 
Earl of Rochester and fourth Earl of Clarendon ; 
Anne, who became the Countess of Ossory ; Hen- 
rietta, who married James, Earl of Dalkeith; 
Mary, who became the wife of Francis Seymour, 
Lord Conway; and Catherine, who died unmarried 
on 19 July, 1737. See Chester's ‘ Westminster 
Abbey Registers,’ G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage,’ 
and Burke’s ‘Extinct Peerage.’ None of these 
authorities makes any mention of a second mar- 
riage. G. F. R. B, 


CoLtections For Counties 
(8S. ix.361, 497; x.32).—No list of topographical 
collections for counties can be complete without 
the Rev. Canon Mayo’s excellent ‘ Bibliotheca 
Dorsetiensis.’ I can only imagine that its absence 
from the list given by G. W. M. arises from the 
fact of its having been printed privately by sub- 
scription. Apparently a publisher's name is neces- 
ay te render a work famous. J. 8. Upat, 

yl 

The very valuable index issued by the Historical 
MSS. Commission, to which I could not pre- 
viously give the reference, is No. 31 of ‘ Accounts 


Q V. 


Papers, 1890-1. It was issued 8 Dec., 1890, 


‘“*Feer anp Fier” x. 76, 166, 339, 
422).—The stanza quoted by Mr, Terry from 
Hardwick’s ‘ Traditions, Superstitions, and Folk- 
lore’ belongs to the well-known ‘Lyke Wake 
Dirge,’ which was first printed by Sir Walter 
Scott in the second volume of his ‘ Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border’ 1802. The first stanza of 
Scott’s version runs as follows :— 

This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 
Every nighte and alle, 
Fire, and sleet, and candle-lighte, 
And Christe receive thye saule. 
Sir W. Scott supposed the word “sleet” to be 
“ corrupted from selt or salt,” which was formerly 
placed, in compliance with a popular superstition, 
on the breast of a corpse; but there is an earlier 
version of this remarkable poem, which was found 
by Sir Henry Ellis among Aubrey’s MSS., and 
printed by him in his edition of Brand in 1813, 
In this version, which was reprinted with greater 
correctness in 1881 in the Folk-lore Society’s 
edition of Aubrey’s ‘ Remainee of Gentilisme and 
Judaisme,’ p. 31, the first stanza is as follows :— 
This ean night, this ean night, 
Every night and awle : 
Fire and Fleet and Candle-light, 
And Christ recieve thy Sawle. 
Here the word “ fleet” undoubtedly means water, 
and I agree with Mr. Terry in thinking that in 
the deed cited by Mr. Fizrer the condition that 
the Widow Opwyk should have “‘ feer and flet” in 
her dwelling-house merely means that she should 
have the right of fire and water therein. The 
expression was probably a legal commonplace in 
early times. W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Sm Jonny Jervis, Onrer Justice oF THE 
Commow Pueas (7" 8. ix. 48).—So far back as 
the above reference information was sought con- 
cerning this judge, who died in 1856, but no 
answers seem to have been returned. In the 
course of my rather miscellaneous reading I find 
him alluded to in Gunning’s ‘Reminiscences of the 
University and Town of Cambridge’ as having in 
early life a good deal of money at command to spend 
on elections at Chester, a city which he represented 
for many years in Parliament. In the ‘Life and 
Letters of the Rev. Fred. W. Robertson,’ by the 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, Mr. Robertson mentions 
in a “ Letter” (cxxxviii., vol. ii. p. 133) his having 
filled the office of High Sheriff's chaplain at Lewes, 
in Sussex, in 1852, when Sir John Jervis presided 
in the Crown Court at the assizes, and of him Mr. 
Robertson observes :— 

‘‘His charges to the jury surpassed in brilliance, 
clearness, interest, and conciseness, anything I ever 
could have conceived, The dullest cases became inter- 


esting directly he began to speak—the most intricate 
ond Couthdaned clear. I do not think above one verdict 


was questionable in the whole thirty-six cases which be 
tried.” 
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As a instance of his cleverness and | “the real child of the French »” for the man 
sagacity, the story is narrated of the card-sharping | whom she claimed as her father was the Duke of 


case. The counsel had affirmed that a perfectly 
fair pack of cards had been used; but when they 
were handed up to him Sir John told, without 
looking at their faces, the names of the cards. He 
then pointed out that on the backs there was a 
small dotted flower indicating the court cards. 
This story has frequently been told. But laudari a 
laudato viro is a feather even in the cap of a Chief 
Justice. Mr. Robertson died in 1853 (only a year 
afterwards), Sir John Jervis in 1856, and the 
decease of the latter is thus alluded to in the 
Prologue to the Westminster Play of that year— 


the ‘ Andria’:— 
Verum et ipsa victimas 
Pax habet, et nostris haud alienos sedibus 
Sunt quos lugemus—Illum, qui summus modd 
Judex vicino presidebat in foro. 
* Lusus Alteri Westmonasterienses,’ vol. ii. p. 141. 


I have not been able to discover the place of his | Gall 


burial, but it easily could be found. is age was 
only fifty-four. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
ewbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Lovis S. x. 495, 524).—Mnr. 
Peer does not save Dr. Hugh Macmillan, whose 
words as quoted imply that Louis Philippe was 
successor by inheritance to a king. But there is 
no foundation for Mr. Pesr’s suggestion either. 
Louis Philippe as a young man was singularly 
like his father, as the famous picture at Chantilly 
of the hunt before the Revolution, with the Duc 
d’Orléans and the Duc de Chartres (Louis Philippe) 
in “pink,” well shows. Moreover Egalité’s wife 
was a lady of far too high character to lend herself 
to a “ warming-pan plot,” which would have had, 
in this instance no object. D. 


The suggestion conveyed by the words attributed 
to Dr. Hugh Macmillan, that Louis Philippe was 
‘*common” in looks, is absurd. He was one of 
the most beautiful children and handsomest youths 
of his time, as witness the signed drawing by 
Cosway and the chalk sketch by Carl Vernet 
(1787), both at Chantilly. 

Cuarntes W. Ditxe. 


The revival, even in a sermon for children, of the 
fable of Louis Philippe being a changeling is really 
amazing. No doubt Maria Stella Petronilla, 
married first to the Earl of Newborough and 
secondly to Baron Sternberg, believed the story of 
her putative father, Ciappini, that he received her 
in exchange for his son from the Duke of Orleans, 
travelling in Italy under the name of Comte de 
Joinville. It is also true that she obtained a 
recognition of her claims from the tribunal of 
Faenza. But neither the French tribunals nor 
the public credited so improbable and purposeless 
an exchange. Dr. Macmillan, moreover, shows 
singular ignorance of French history in styling her 


Orleans, ‘* ité,” who was never king, and 
could never have foreseen that his son would 
ascend the throne. Louis Philippe had his faults, 
public and private, but to call him “ ignoble” is 
monstrous, while to ascribe his ignobility, if I ma 
use the word, to his being the son of Ciapp 

and yet to confide in Ciappini’s veracity, is 
illogical. J. Avomr. 


Paris. 


Doxe or Giovucester (8 §S. x. 515).—Prince 
William Henry, Dake of Gloucester, was son of 
Anne of Denmark, afterward Queen of England. 
He was born 24 July, 1689, and died 29 July, 
1700. Purcell composed a birthday cantata or 
ode for the duke’s birthday festival in 1695. 
There is a portrait of the child prince and his 
mother, by Michael Dahl, in the National Portrait 
ery. W. H. Commines., 


Toe Maw or Guent (8 §. x. 415, 499).— 
Surely Guizot! I wonder that no one has remem- 
bered this ; but such things are soon forgotten. I 
quite well recall this title of him, commonly quoted 
by English newspapers from French during the 
later years of his ministry, and I carried a vague 
impression that it had reference to some commercial 
treaty between France and Belgium, executed by 
him, or under his auspices, at Ghent. On looking 
into his ‘ Memoirs,’ I find that during the three or 
four years from 1841 the question of a customs- 
union between the two countries was much dis- 
cussed : opposed by England and other powers, as 
tending to the absorption of Belgium into France. 
In the year 1845 a milder form of commercial 
treaty was ratified, probably displeasing to a 
great number of Frenchmen, as a concession to 
foreign jealousy ; but I cannot find any mention 
of Ghent in connexion herewith. Such works of 
Guizot’s as I have consulted, both in the original 
and in translation, are indictable under Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act as criminally destitute of index. 

OC. B. Mounr. 


Earty Newsparers 8. x, 256).— The 
Mercurius icus, 1700, contains cata- 
logues of books “printed for, and sold ae 
John Taylor, at the Ship in St. Paal’s Chu 

” There are advertisements of books 

fo the Mercurius Reformatus, 1689. Both 
riodicals are to be seen at the British 
useum, as well as the English Intelli- 
gencer, 1679, Mercurius Britannicus, Mercurius 
Domesticus, Mercurius Politicus, Mercurius 
Veridicus, Mercurius Infernus, and many 
other publications (political tracts, pamphlets, 
newspapers, and almanacs), with similar titles and 
of about the period indicated by B. P.8., cata- 
logued in the Burney Collection and elsewhere; 
but I cannot find an Index Intelligencer nor a 
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Mercurius Clericus in any of the lists. The sets 


mentioned above are, for the most part, far from 
complete. E. G. Crarror. 
Richmond. 


In the Strand Magazine for September, 1896, 
there is a paper by F. G. Kitton, entitled “‘Some 
Old Newspapers. From Charles I. to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrations from Old Prints, Paintings, 
and Facsimiles.” Cever et 


's ‘Dictionary of Printers and 
0. 1 of the Mercurius Clericus; or, 
Syra, for September 17 to 24, was 
issued in 1647, but when it ceased to be published 
is not noted. Everarp Home Cotemay. 


Avrnors or Quorations Wanrep (8* §. ix. 


Non annorum canities est sed morum. 
This quotation is given in the foot-note to the following 
line in the Delphin edition of Plautus :— 

Non etate, verum ingenio sapientia. 

* Trinummi,’ ii. 2, 88, 
“Non annorum,” &c., is there attributed to Ambrosius ; 
but it is not stated where in his works it occurs. Com- 
pare “ Nibil turpius est, quam grandis natu senex, } 
nullum aliud habet argumentum, uo se probet diu 
vixisse, preeter setatem (Seneca, ‘De Tranquillitate 
Animi,’ iii. sec. 7). Compare also Proverbs xvi. 31; 
also Cicero, ‘ De te,’ xviii. sec. “Non cani, 
non rug@j,”’ Roper? PIeRPoiNt. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 
A Scots Mediaval Architect. By P, Macgregor Chalmers. 
(Glasgow, Hodge & Co.) 

We welcome this work gladly. With the exception of 
the preface, which, like those to some of Scott’s novels, 
is a “wee bit ower modest,” we t find anything 
whatsoever with which to find fault. We well remember 
the substance of its pagee appearing in Scots Lore, a 
periodical which, we are sorry to say, has ceased to 
appear. So far as our memory serves us,we have some- 

what more in the present issue than in its predecessor. 
It used to be said that, while the names of all the im- 
t Renaissance architects had been preserved for 
the admiration of posterity, nearly all those of the earlier 
times had been forgotten. In those days monastic 
chronicles and fabric rolls were but scantily used, and 
the great treasure which we have of natiooal records 
was, we may say, almost without exaggeration, unknown 
to any one, save the keepers of the various repositories 
where they slumbered. Things have changed now, for 
though very much still remains to be done, arrangement 
and the work of the cataloguer have made so much pro- 
that, if sufficient industry be used, much new know- 
will be produced relating to the history of not a 
few of our nobler ecclesiastical buildings. So far as 
research has at present gone, it still remains true that 
the architects to whom we owe so much are nearly all 
forgotten, or, if their names have been come upon, they 
stand alone, like the list of jurors at the 4 of an old 
manor court roll, without personal details, so that we may 
think of them as men who once lived and suffered. This 
seems the more singular when we call to mind that our 
Saxon and early Norman coins almost always bore upon 


them the names of the moneyers by whom 


Whether this almost universal ion of the 
names of architects arose from religious feeling or from 
mere modesty, we are not in a position to decide; 
it is, however,a notewortby fact which should not be 
forgotten by students of mediswval life. If we under- 
stand Mr, Chalmers aright, there are but two examples 
of architects commemorating themselves in all Scot- 
land. One of these is John Morow, whose name is 
found on a panel let into the wall at Melrose, There is 
another inscription over a doorway which has been read 
in various ways. Mr. Chalmers thinks, and we believe 
rightly, that the name is Johne Morvo, and that the two 
spellings indicate the same person, and that the true 
name in modern spelling is Murray. This John Morow— 
for so he frequently spelt his name, however he ma 
have pronounced it—flourished in the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. He is to be found at Melrose and Pais- 
ley, and Mr, Chalmers has traced his handiwork in the 
Cathedral of Glasgow “in the beautiful Rood Screen, in 
the vaulting of the Aisle of Car Fergus, and in the vault- 
ing of the aisles of choir and nave,” He turns up, too 
in Nithsdale, Galloway, and St. Andrews. We have 
evidently before us, even if Mr. Chalmers should some- 
times be in error in his identificati and we have no 
reason for thinking he is—an active, ardent, serviceable 
man, with a deep sense for beauty of form and great 
constructive ability, Of such a man it is desirable to 
know far more than we do at present. He seems to have 
been one of those active and intelligent Scots who in 
recent days have done so much for their own country. 
The author believes that the John Morow whose inscrip- 
tions yet remain can be identified with the John Murray 
who in 1479,in company with others, took a lease of 
lands in Ettrick. He was evidently a favourite at Court, 
for on one occasion James IV. gave him twenty angels 
to buy a horse, The records show many dealings of 
John Murray with the Crown ; but the friendship shown 
to him by the sovereign raised up powerful enemies. In 
1510, while on his way to the Sheriff Court at Selkirk 
he was assaulted by an armed band of Kerrs and Scotts 
and assassinated. All of us who love Scottish ballad 
poetry know ‘The Outlaw Murray.’ Mr. Chalmers has 
no doubt that it relates in some way to the great 
architect and feudal proprietor. He even suggests that 
Murray himeelf may have been the author of the ballad 
but for this he produces no evidence. 4 


Calendar of the State Papers relating to Ireland of the 
Reign of Elizabeth, Edited by Ernest George Atkinson, 
(Stationery Office.) 

THE history of Ireland has always been known to be dis- 

tressing to every humane man. There is probably no 

fifteen months during the whole long ageny more terrible 
than those included in the present volume. Of the 
medizval time we know comparatively little; but of 
that little the national historians have seldom made 
good use. Now that the State Papers are being made 
accessible we find that seas of bloodshed and nameless 
horrors have been passed over in a few pages, some- 
times even in a line or two, The few months which 
went before and followed after the great battle of Ar- 
magh abound with incidents so shocking that we shrink 
from dwelling on them, 

The partial subjection of Ireland to England had been 

a long-standing grievance, which caused much suffering ; 

but it was not until the latter years of the sixteenth 

century that the cup of national agony was filled to the 
brim. England bad become powerful enough to deter- 
mine on the subjection of the whole island, The long 
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war with France and the Wars of the Roses had come to 
an end in what seemed a remote past. They only 
lingered in the minds of the people as a vague tradition. 
England had, with some relapses, been increasing in 
wealth, and her people in military ardour. During the 
Middle Ages there had been race hatred and land 
hunger; but it was not until the reign of Henry VIII. 
that a third foree—perhaps the most potent of the three 
—was added. The Protestant rulers of England deter- 
mined to compel the Irish to discard their old ways of 
thinking on religious subjects, and to accept a Church 
modelled on that of England, It is, perhaps, unreason- 
able for us, who live in times when the doctrine of 
universal toleration is received in civilized lands as one 
of the first principles of government, to blame our fore- 
fathers of three centuries ago for not being able to 
understand what we see so clearly now. Elizabeth was 
no worse than other potentates. All of them, when they 
had the power, tried to enforce uniformity of faith by 
civil penalties ; but we do not remember any other case 
in Christian Europe where the results have been attended 
by so long a train of misfortunes, 
When the battle of Tyrone was fought, by which an 
old Welsh prophecy, “that the Earl of Tyrone should 
revail against the English nation,” seemed to have 
con fulfilled, nothing remained to be done but, at what- 
ever expenditure of cost, to conquer the Irish nation ; 
but, as the editor states, ‘‘ Vacillation, corruption, and 
division marked the course of the State.” How far this 
was the fault of the queen herself, or how far it rested 
on her advisers, we are not in a position to state. She 
was a fearless woman, who, as it seems to us, would have 
done her best ; but the tide of corruption was too strong 
for her. More than two centuries had to by ere 
common honesty could be made to prevail. That there 
were many honest men among her servants in Ireland 
we do not question ; but it is evident that a preponder- 
ance of men who went over did so merely to advance 
their fortunes, The great Irish victory of Armagh ma 
ed as the centre of the lurid picture whic 
these papers give us. Iu ove instance we hear of Lady 
Moore being made prisoner, stripped of her clothing, 
and left to die of cold ina bog. in other instances we 
hear of the brains of little infants being dashed out, 
of hearts being torn from living bodies, and many other 
horrors we do not care to speak of. These things were 
done by what used to be called the “ mere Irish.” Can 
we feel certain—nay, can we hope—that acts equally 
detestable were not performed by the English soldiery, 
The editing of the volume is all that we could wish, 
and we are glad to find at the end of the preface a 
list of proverbs and out-of-the-way words, which 
will be of much use to students of the speech of former 
days. 
Colonial Days in Old New York. 
Earle. Nutt.) 
To most English students of folk-lore this volume, de- 
scribing life in what was once known as the New 
Netherlands, opens out a new field. it supplies a picture 
of Dutch habits, manners, rhymes, modes of thought. 
To the present day, says Miss Eurle, Dutch influence 
and Dutch traits, as well as Dutch names, are ever 
present and are a force in New York life. Wholly 
unlike anything to be seen in England, or in many parts 
of America, is the life depicted, and the volume may be 
studied with interest and advantage as well as with 
amusement. 


Whitaker's Almanack for 1897, By Joseph Whitaker, 
F.S.A. (Whitaker.) 

Amone the new features of this most indispensable of 

companions to the desk and the shelf are an index to 


By Alice Morse 


former issues, 1869-96, an alphabetical arrangement of 
Government offices, the addition of new orders to the 
Orders of Knighthood, and an enlarged list of fares. 
A special article is added on the longest reign. A per- 
petual calendar, for finding the day of the week at any 
time from the creation, also appears. Of this, in another 
shape, we have made frequent use, The A/manack will be 
warmly welco! 


Tue fourth part of Naval and Military Trophies 
(Nimmo) gives, in Mr, Gibbs's admirably artistic coloured 
designe, a tiger’s head from the throne of Tippoo Sultan, 
from the royal collection, Windsor Castle ; the creese of 
the Rajah of Assam, and a splendid powder-horn, and 
the Duke of Marlborough’s sword, all from the same 
collection ; and the Duke of Wellington's telescope and 
the sword and hat worn by him at Waterloo, now in the 
possession of the present Duke. Full descriptions of 
these splendid trophies are once more supplied by Mr, 
Richard R. Holmes, F.S.A., the Queen's librarian, The 
tiger's head of the great Tippoo is a superb piece of 
work. All the objects are of high interest, and the 
work, half of which is now almost finished, constitutes 
itself a trophy, and will, when completed, rank as one of 
the most exemplary books of the season. 


WE have received the eleventh edition of The Lincoln 
Stamp Album, for home and foreign postage stamps, 
published by W. 8. Lincoln. Into this many improve- 
ments are introduced, and the volume, the utility of 
which is known to collectors, will now hold over 6,500 
stamps. Further pages can be had by those requiring 
them. Reproductions of various scarce stamps are given 
on separate pages. An atlas and a catalogue of stamps 
add to the attractions and utility. 


Bisnop Pearson during the later years of his life 
compiled a common-place book of remarkable passages 
and striking thoughts which he met with in the course 
of reading, His widow bas placed these in the hands of 
Mr. Elliot Stock, who will publish them very shortly in 
a volume, with a preface by the Bishop of Manchester, 


Rotices to Corresyoudents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Wx. Morton (“ London, Liverpool, Hull ’’).—All are 
ports, and the last two are described as seaports, though 
both are practically on rivers. All may, indeed, be con- 
sidered us seaports, 

Buve Upricut.—Please send full address. We have 
a letter for you, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 


SERIAL STORY: 


O V C =. 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, 


Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘The Professor’s Experiment,’ &c. 
Chapters V, to XII, 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 
A MILITARY MATCHMAKER, SUCH a FOOL! 
An INHERITED IDEAL, The LADY of the MANOR, 


An OLD STORY, The PENANCE of a LIFE. 
A SETTLED QUESTION. The SPINNING of the RED LADY. 
DADDY JOS’, WHAT a COINCIDENCE! 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


A FEW EXPERIENCES ina HAUNTED HOUSE. SMOKING in MANY LANDS, 

A LADY’S BICYCLE TOUR ACROSS IRELAND. The DECAY of TWELFTH NIGHT, 

ALL ABOUT SPONGES, The DISAPPEARANCE of BRITAIN. 
AUTUMN in the SURREY WOODS, The FAMILY DOCTOR: On Growing Old. 
BRODERIE RICHELIEU. The FATE of OLD SHIPS. 

DISASTERS with BRIDGES. The PENALTIES of GOOD LOOKS, 
FASHIONS. The PROTECTIVE DEVICES of ANIMALS, 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING, The TABLE: Preparing for Christmas, 
MORGANATIC MARRIAGES, The TABLE: Our Christmas Dinner, 
SIMPLE METHODS of MEASURING TIME. The WAY of the WILL. 


LONDON: 12, 8T. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E.C, 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY, 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


W. H SMITH & SOY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


ARTISTIC LANGUAGE of FLOWERS .... 
M. HISTORY of CAGE ‘BIRDS, their Management, Habita, Food, 
Diseases, &c. 
~ (B. INSECTS : an Account of ‘the Pesta found in Dwelling 
Houses. ustra’ ove ove 
CATLOW (AGNES).—POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. with Plates 
POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. With Plates ... 
DITCHFIELD (P. H.), M.A.—OLD ENGLISH SPORTS, PASTIMES, and CUSTOMS 
OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES : their Story and their Antiquities... 
DIXON FRATHERS from MANY BIRDS. Being Leaves from a Naturalist’s 
Note- Book ove 


wwoan * 


@ @ acc & 


by Charles Whymper 
(The): a Garner ‘Country Lore for Nature Gleaned by the Rev. T. woop, 


PLANTS, "FERNS, and ALLIES of HARLESTON, "NORFOLK. Compiled end “Baiited 
by the Rev. F. . GALPIN. With Observations on the — of the District by CHARLES 
CANDLER .. oo 

FOREST, FIBLD, and FELL. By J. ‘A. OWEN . 

FORESTRY and FOREST PRODUCTS: Prize Besa of the Béinbu b “Internati onal Forestry ‘Bxhivi- 
tion, 1884. Edited by JOHN RATTRAY, F.R.S.B. F.R.S., and HUGH ROBERT MILL 

cannes FLOWERS, FAMILIAR. Complete in 1¥ Series. With Descriptive Text by SHIRLEY 

BBERD, and 40 Full-Page Coloured —— in each Series from os Paintings by F. 
HULME. 8. F.S.A. Crown 8vo. ... ooo 

GARDENS of LIGHT and SHADE. By G.S. c. Woodcuts and 6 Photographs eve 

GOSSE (P. H_), F.R.S. A.L S.—BRITISH SEA ANEMONES and CORALS. _ Coloured Figures of 
the Principal Varieties. 12 Full-Page Coloured Plates ... 

JAPP (A. J.).—HOURS in MY GARDEN, and OTHER NATURE SKETCHES. Illustrated ove 

LANKESTER (Mrs.).—BRITISH FERNS: their Classification, Structur and venetian, With best 
Methods for their Cultivation. Illustrated .. 

LUBBOCK (Sir JOHN), Bart., M.P. F.R.S. D.C.L. LL. D, - CONTRIBUTION to our + KNOWLEDGE of 
SEEDLINGS. 2 vols. demy 8vo. over 600 pp. each 684 —— in the Text, aarneees Biblio- 
graphy and Index. Published at 32s. net, clo eee 

MEREDITH (J.).—TREATISE on the GRAPE VINE. With Plans ose ove 

MOORE (T.), F.L.S. F.H.S.—A POPULAR HISTORY of the BRITISH FERNS. Coloured ‘Tilustrations. 

PAXTON ar JOSEPH) and Professor LINDLEY.—The FLOWER GARDEN. Revised ah T. aera 
F.R.H.S. 100 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. on 

POULTRY, The ILLUSTRATED BOOK of. By LEWIS WRIGHT. A Complete and Practical Treatise 
on the Breeding, Rearing, and Management of every known variety of ony With — a 
Coloured Portraits of Prize Birds painted from Life, and numerous W: New and 
Revised Edition. Demy 4to. 600 pp. cloth, gilt edges 

PRIOR (W. D.).—HARDY SHRUBS. With Descriptions of the mest Popular Kinds ond Practical. Direc 
tions for their Culture and Use. With Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts eco ote 

ROBINSON (J. F.).—BRITISH BEE FARMING: its Profits and Pleasures... oo te 

ROBINSON (PHIL).—SOME COUNTRY SIGHTS and SOUNDS... oss ove 

ROLAND (ARTHUR).—DAIRY FARMING: Management of Cows, ‘ke. Second Baition aie 

POULTRY KEEPING ... .. 

ROOT GROWING and the CULTIVATION of HOPS . esos 

STOCK KEEPING and CATTLE REARING ... 

The DRAINAGE of LAND, IRRIGATION, and MANURES oe -o -« ove 
The MANAGEMENT of GRASS LAND, LAYING DOWN GRASS, &e... - evs 

— TREE PLANTING for ORNAMENTATION or PROFIT, suitable for every Soil =n 

it ion eee 

SEEMAN (B.), Ph.D. M.A. —POPULAR HISTORY of the PALMS ‘and their ALLIBS. With Plates . 

SHAKESPEARE FLORA, The: a Guide to all the Principal Passages in which mention is made of 
Trees, Plants, Flowers, and Vegetable Productions ; with Comments and Botanical Particulars by 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
JOHN FRANCIS at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.0,—Saturday, — 
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